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ABSTRACT 


The  rising  enrolment  in  the  Edmonton  Junior  High 
Schools  has  increased  the  number  of  teachers  appointed  as 
part-time  counselors.  Many  of  these  teachers  have  had  no 
previous  experience  as  counselors;  furthermore,  several 
principals  are  unfamiliar  with  having  counselors  on  their 
staff.  This  study  attempts  to  determine  the  similarities 
and  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  various  aspects  of 
counseling  in  the  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools.  Opinions 
of  principals  and  counselors  indicate  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  ideal  in  the  following  aspects  of  counseling:  func¬ 
tions  of  the  counselor,  ratio  of  counselors  to  students, 
counselor's  personal  qualifications,  counselor's  training, 
and  counselor's  relationships. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  facilities 
for  counseling  are  generally  inadequate  in  the  Edmonton 
Junior  High  Schools.  There  appears  to  be  little  consistency 
among  schools  as  to  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  students,  the 
training  of  counselors,  or  the  functions  performed  by  coun¬ 
selors.  Principals  and  counselors  differ  considerably  in 
their  opinion  regarding  most  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
counseling  function.  There  is  general  agreement  among  prin¬ 
cipals  and  counselors  regarding  the  counselor's  personal 
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characteristics,  and  those  special  services  which  should  be 
rendered  by  the  counselor. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 
The  counseling  program  in  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
system  began  in  1947.  In  that  year,  W.  P.  Wagner  was 
appointed  Director  of  Guidance  and  Secondary  Education,  and 
a  formal  counseling  program  was  initiated  in  the  senior  high 
schools.  This  service  was  extended  to  junior  high  schools 
in  1948,  with  the  appointment  of  Campbell  Young  as  the  first 
part-time  counselor.  At  the  present  time,  schools  with  ten 
or  more  junior  high  classrooms  have  a  part-time  counselor 
appointed  to  the  staff. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Edmonton  school  population 
has  given  rise  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  coun¬ 
selors  in  the  junior  high  schools.  During  the  school  year 
1960-61,  the  number  of  counselors  had  increased  to  twenty- 
seven,  and  by  1961-62,  the  number  of  counselors  was 
increased  to  forty-two. 

I.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  aspects 
of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  counselor  in 
Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  Schools. 


In  order  that  this  might  be  accomplished,  a  survey 
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of  the  counselor's  training,  experience,  functions,  and 
relationships  w as  made.  From  this  survey  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  areas  in  which  principals  and  counselors  con¬ 
cur,  and  the  areas  in  which  they  conflict  in  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  counselor. 

II.  ASPECTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Each  of  the  following  aspects  is  investigated  with 
major  emphasis  on  its  effect  on  the  functions  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  in  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools: 

1.  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  students 

2.  teaching  and  counseling  experience  of  counselors 

3.  university  training  of  counselors 

4.  facilities  provided  for  counselors 

5.  percentage  of  the  counselor's  time  spent  on 

(a)  individual  guidance 

(b)  group  guidance 

(c)  discipline  problems 

(d)  clerical  duties 

(e)  extra-curricular  activities 

(f)  testing 


(g)  cumulative  records 
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(h)  home  visits 

(i)  home  and  school  association 

(j)  staff  consultations 

(k)  public  relations 

(l)  administrative  functions 

6.  The  guidance-counselor's  relationships  with 

(a)  the  principal 

(b)  other  teachers  on  the  staff 

(c)  the  students 


III.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Guidance  counselor .  A  teacher  engaged  by  the  school 
board  to  counsel  students  having  personal,  educational,  or 
vocational  problems. 

Decentralized  guidance  services .  Counseling  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  alloting  several  teachers  one  or  two  per¬ 
iods  per  week  for  guidance. 

Centralized  guidance  services .  Counseling  services 
provided  by  the  appointment  of  one,  or  perhaps  two  counsel¬ 
ors  per  school  to  devote  their  time  almost  exclusively  to 
guidance . 


Administrative  function.  A  function  in  which  deci- 
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sions  are  made  and  actions  are  taken  to  achieve  goals. 

Psychology  courses .  Psychology  courses  referred  to 
in  this  study  include  any  psychology  course  taken  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  or  its  equivalent  obtained  from 
another  University. 

Sociology  courses .  Sociology  courses  referred  to 
in  this  study  include  any  sociology  course  taken  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  or  its  equivalent  obtained  from 
another  University. 

Guidance  courses .  Guidance  courses  referred  to  in 
this  study  include  any  guidance  course  taken  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  or  its  equivalent  obtained  from 
another  University. 

Satisfactory  counseling  facilities .  Satisfactory 
counseling  facilities  would  include:  (1)  a  private,  com¬ 

fortably  furnished  room,  centrally  located;  (2)  a  private 
telephone;  (3)  adequate  heat,  light,  and  ventilation; 

(4)  necessary  reference  books;  (5)  tests  and  testing  equip¬ 
ment;  and  (6)  files. 

Counselor -student  ratio .  The  ratio  of  counselors 
to  students  used  in  this  survey  is  equated  to  one  full-time 
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counselor  per  school.  The  formula  used  to  arrive  at  this 
ratio  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  counselors  X  number  of  counseling  periods  per  week 

Number  of  students  X  number  of  school  periods  per  week 

Individual  guidance .  A  one-to-one  relationship 
established  between  the  counselor  and  the  counselee. 

Group  guidance .  A  situation  in  which  the  counselor 
meets  with  several  students  at  the  same  time  to  discuss  the 
students'  problems. 

Clerical  records .  Record  keeping  which  requires  no 
special  skills  to  maintain  other  than  those  possessed  by  a 
competent  school  secretary. 

Teacher  consultation .  A  one-to-one  relationship 
between  the  counselor  and  a  teacher. 

Case  study .  A  situation  in  which  the  counselor 
meets  all  the  teachers  concerned  with  a  student  in  order  to 
discuss  the  student's  problem. 

IV.  HYPOTHESES 

1.  The  functions  of  the  counselor  as  seen  by  the 
principals  are  inconsistent  with  the  functions 


of  the  counselor  as  seen  by  the  counselors. 
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2.  Among  the  principals  there  are  inconsistencies 
regarding  what  should  constitute  the  functions 
of  the  counselor. 

3.  Among  the  counselors  there  are  inconsistencies 
regarding  what  should  constitute  the  functions 
of  the  counselor. 

V.  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 
This  survey  is  delimited  to  the  Junior  High  Schools 
in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  system  having  one  or  more 
guidance-counselors  in  the  school  year,  1961-62. 

VI.  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  The  persons  interviewed  are  capable  of  and  willing 
to  state  their  opinions. 

2.  The  data  gathered  by  individual  interviews  are  valid. 

VII.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  guidance  program 
has  been  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  many  more  coun¬ 
selors  in  the  Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  School  system.  A 
survey  of  the  counselor's  functions  is  needed  to  clarify  for 
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administrators  and  counselors  alike  the  counselor's  func¬ 
tions  in  the  total  school  program. 

Hitchcock 1  recommended  in  his  study  that  further 
research  should  be  undertaken  to  investigate  the  counselor's 
concepts  of  his  functions  in  the  program  of  guidance. 

Burnett^  also  found  that  further  clarification  of 
the  roles  and  functions  of  different  personnel  workers  was 
needed  through  further  research. 

VIII.  SOURCE  OF  DATA  AND  PROCEDURES  USED 

Approval  was  obtained  from  W.  P.  Wagner,  Superintend 
ent,  Edmonton  Public  Schools,  to  interview  the  principals 
and  counselors  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  having  one  or 
more  counselors.  The  data  were  collected  by  individual 
interviews  using  the  structured  interview  schedule  (Appendix 
A)  as  a  guide  to  the  interview.  The  data  were  recorded  on 
the  interview  schedule  during  the  interview  itself. 

^William  L.  Hitchcock,  "Counselors  Feel  They  Should" 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal ,  XXXII  (1953-54),  pp .  72-74. 

2collins  W.  Burnett,  "Selection  and  Training  of 
School  and  College  Personnel  Workers",  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  XXIV  (1954),  pp.  121-133. 
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Although  this  type  of  structured  interview  was  leng¬ 
thy,  the  interest  shown  by  all  those  interviewed,  plus  their 
excellent  co-operation,  ensures  that  the  data  collected  is 
valid.  Another  factor  increasing  the  validity  of  the  data 
is  that  the  individual  interview  enabled  the  interviewer  to 
obtain  100  per  cent  coverage  of  the  principals  and  counsel¬ 
ors  involved. 

The  data  have  been  classified  into  categories,  tab¬ 
ulated,  and,  wherever  possible,  placed  into  frequency  dis¬ 
tributions.  Measures  of  central  tendency;  the  mode,  the 


median,  and  the  mean,  have  been  computed. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
The  review  of  literature  relating  to  the  "Counsel¬ 
or  ' s  Functions  in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System"  has 
been  assembled  from  books,  research  journals,  and  other 
publications.  Although  counseling  is  not  a  relatively  new 
service  in  the  field  of  education,  many  of  its  aspects  have 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

According  to  Barry  and  Wolf,  "Today  no  issues  are 
more  immediately  perplexing  to  guidance  workers  than  those 
centering  about  roles  and  functions."3  They  would  further 
agree  that  a  counselor  on  any  given  day  might  fill  many 
roles:  administrator,  co-ordinator,  consultant,  counselor, 

teacher,  disciplinarian,  clerical  worker,  policy  maker,  and 
activities  adviser. 

I.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 
"The  Report  of  the  Edmonton  Junior  High  School 
Counselor's  Committee"  lists  the  following  functions  of 

3Ruth  Barry  and  Beverly  Wolf,  Modern  Issues  in 
Guidance  Personnel  Work  (Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1957,  p.  127. 
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school  counselors: 

(a)  To  promote  greater  learning  efficiency  by  students. 

(b)  Offering  encouragement  and  assistance  to  those 
having  difficulties — arranging  remedial  work  as 
indicated. 

(c)  Assisting  pupils  in  planning  programs  consistent 
with  their  interests,  attitudes,  abilities,  past 
record,  home  situation,  et  cetra. 

(d)  Assisting  teachers  and  principal  with  'special' 
cases — the  emotionally  disturbed,  discipline  cases, 
the  social  isolate,  conspicuous  underachievers, 
identifying  the  very  able  and/or  gifted  pupil  for 
whom  enrichment  and/or  acceleration  is  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

(e)  Preparing  recommendations  on  possible  administra¬ 
tive  action  in  each  of  the  above  circumstances. 

(f)  Arranging  for  specialist  help  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  types  of  cases  cited  in  (d)  above. 

(g)  Preliminary  identification  and  subsequent  referral 
to  competent  agencies  of  students  in  need  of  expert 
psychological  services. 

(h)  Recognition  and  stimulation  of  the  academically 
gifted;  apprising  all  concerned  of  the  desirability 
of  extended  and  enriched  academic  training.^- 

Other  functions  include:  vocational  guidance, 

testing,  arranging  for  orientation  days,  and  more  general 


4"Functions  of  School  Counselors"  (Edmonton:  Junior 
High  School  Counselors'  Committee,  1958),  (Mimeographed). 
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functions  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  records. 
These  functions  correspond  with  the  functions  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  as  found  in  Goedeke ' s  study,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  four  functions  which  apply  more  specifically  to  high 
school  counselors. 

In  a  study  of  fifty-two  large  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,  Goedeke^  lists  counseling  activities  marked 
as  characteristic  by  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  large 
school  systems  as:  (1)  maintenance  of  information  files  on 

community  organizations,  occupations,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  scholarships;  (2)  interviews  with  college  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  obtain  educational  information;  (3)  group  pre¬ 
sentations  of  data  about  higher  institutions;  (4)  planning 
of  college  days;  (5)  use  of  data  from  cumulative  records; 

(6)  interpretation  in  the  light  of  all  evidence  about  a 
student;  (7)  counseling  with  students  on  educational,  voca¬ 
tional,  health,  and  personal  adjustment  programs;  (8)  effort 
to  help  students  to  understand  themselves  and  work  out  their 


^Milton  Thomas  Goedeke,  "Operational  and  Supervisory 
Practices  In  Large  City  Guidance  Programs  with  Special  Ref¬ 
erence  to  a  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Baltimore  Program" . 
Unpublished  Doctor's  Thesis,  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1957,  pp.  405-421. 
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own  problems;  (9)  variation  of  approach  from  student  to 
student  in  counseling;  (10)  concern  with  student's  total 
adjustment  and  not  just  academic  adjustment;  (11)  referral 
of  minor  health  problems  to  health  services;  (12)  identifi¬ 
cation  and  referral  of  students  needing  psychological  and 
psychiatric  help;  (13)  referral  of  students  to  specialized 
resources  and  other  professional  services  wherever  appropri¬ 
ate;  (14)  written  reports  to  and  from  teachers  about  indi¬ 
vidual  student  adjustment;  (15)  participation  in  case  con¬ 
ferences  called  by  others;  (16)  conferences  with  individ¬ 
ual  teachers,  with  members  of  health  staff  and  with 
attendance  workers  concerning  student  adjustment;  (17)  con¬ 
ferences  with  teachers  about  cases  requiring  enriched  or 
accelerated  programs,  and  about  potential  failures;  (18)  rec 
ommendation  of  schedule  changes  for  individual  students.  As 
such,  these  activities  describe  a  core  of  almost  universally 
accepted  functions  of  guidance  counselors,  with  many  more 
added  in  most  situations. 

The  functions  of  any  job  often  depend  upon  the  needs 
In  his  study,  "Who  Needs  Counseling?'*  ,  Wattenberg  classifies 
those  who  can  benefit  from  counseling  into  three  groups: 


1.  The  individual  who  has  become  so  dissatisfied  with 
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some  aspect  of  his  behavior  that  he  is  actively 
searching  for  some  way  of  changing  himself. 

2.  There  has  been  a  recent  episode  highlighting  the 
fact  that  an  individual  is  out  of  adjustment  with 
the  situations  in  which  he  has  found  himself. 

3.  The  individual  is  bothered  by  a  situation  which  he 
can  alter,  or  with  which  he  can  come  to  terms 
through  counseling. 6 

On  the  basis  of  Wattenberg's  categories,  this 
researcher  feels  that  the  following  functions  are  indicated 
for  the  counselor:  (1)  using  the  data  on  cumulative  rec¬ 

ords;  (2)  interpreting  the  problem  in  the  light  of  all  the 
evidence  about  a  student;  (3)  counseling  the  student  on 
educational,  vocational,  health,  and  personal  adjustment 
problems;  (4)  helping  the  students  to  understand  themselves 
and  to  work  out  their  own  problems;  (5)  being  concerned  with 
students'  total  adjustment,  and  not  just  academic  adjustment; 
(6)  referring  students  to  appropriate  agencies;  (7)  offering 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  those  having  difficulty; 


^William  W.  Wattenberg,  "Who  Needs  Counseling?" 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal ,  XXXII  (1953-54),  pp .  202- 


205. 
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(8)  recognition  of  academically  gifted  and  slow  learning 
students . 

Tooker^  believes  that  first  of  all,  the  counselor 
is  an  educator.  He  must  know  the  complete  organization  of 
the  school  from  the  superintendent  to  the  janitor.  The 
counselor  should  be  familiar  with  standardized  tests,  cum¬ 
ulative  records,  openings  in  local  business,  and  current 
college  admission  procedures.  He  should  serve  as  an  advisor 
on  both  educational  projects  and  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  .  He  should  share  extra-curricular  activities  with 
the  teaching  staff  and  participate  in  the  school's  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Tooker  places  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  counselor  rather  than  the  functions  of  the  counselor. 

Tyler's  list  of  functions  of  the  counselor  includes 
mainly  those  which  relate  to  the  students'  needs.  She 
suggests  the  following  functions  of  the  counselor: 

1.  To  help  the  individual  think  through  a  problem. 

^Ellis  D.  Tooker,  "Counselor  Role:  Counselor  Train¬ 
ing",  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal ,  XXXVI  (1957-58),  pp. 


263-267 . 
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2.  To  produce  changes  in  an  individual  that  will 
enable  him  to  make  wise  future  decisions  as  well 
as  to  extricate  himself  from  his  immediate  dif¬ 
ficulties  . 

3.  It  is  the  emotional  rather  than  the  purely  intell¬ 
ectual  attitudes  which  are  the  raw  materials  for 
counseling. 

4.  Counseling  involves  relationship  between  people. 

5.  Counseling  concerns  itself  with  attitudes  rather 
than  actions." 8 

These  functions  of  the  counselor  are  more  limited 
in  scope  than  those  suggested  by  Tooker  and  Hoyt.  Tyler 
has  considered  only  those  functions  which  relate  to  the 
emotions,  attitudes,  relationships,  and  problems  of  the 
individual . 

In  most  school  situations,  Hoyt  9  envisions  the 
counselor's  job  as  consisting  of  at  least  eight  functions. 
These  basic  functions  of  the  counselor  include:  (1)  coun¬ 

seling  students;  (2)  appraising  students'  progress; 

(3)  working  with  teachers;  (4)  organizing  group  activities; 

^Leona  E.  Tyler,  The  Work  of  the  Counselor ,  (New 
York:  Appleton -Century-Crof ts ,  Inc.,  1953),  p.  323. 

^Kenneth  B.  Hoyt,  "What  Should  be  the  Pupil  Load 
for  the  School  Counselor?" ,  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal , 
XXXIV  (1955-56),  pp.  86-88. 
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(5)  gathering  environmental  information;  (6)  administrating 
and  entering  records;  (7)  working  with  parents  and  commun¬ 
ity;  (8)  doing  local  research. 

FosterlO  believes  that  the  counselor  is  a  leader  in 
the  school  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  student  personnel. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  derives  the  following 
functions  of  the  counselor:  (1)  organizing  an  over-all 
school  guidance  program;  (2)  arranging  for  career  days, 
assembly  programs,  special  lectures,  group  guidance 
activities,  and  conferences;  (3)  counseling  students  with 
regard  to  their  educational,  vocational,  or  social-adjust¬ 
ment  problems;  (4)  testing  and  individual  analysis;  (5)  re¬ 
cord  keeping,  including  the  responsibility  of  helping  the 
staff  with  the  maintenance  of  cumulative  records;  (6)  pro¬ 
viding  occupational  and  educational  information  for  stu¬ 
dents;  (7)  acting  as  a  resource  person  and  a  consultant  to 
other  staff  members;  (8)  providing  general  leadership  res¬ 
ponsibilities  for  the  student  personnel  program. 

lOcharles  R.  Foster,  Guidance  For  Today 1 s  Schools , 
(Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1957),  pp.  21-25. 
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The  related  readings  indicate  differing  opinions  as 
to  the  functions  of  the  counselor,  depending  upon  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author.  Hitchcock  *  s^  comparison  of  duties 
which  counselors  do  perform  with  duties  which  counselors 
believe  they  should  not  perform  shows  a  striking  contrast. 
For  example,  of  the  1,152  counselors  who  now  assist  pupils 
with  occupational  plans,  40  per  cent  do  not  feel  it  is  their 
job.  Of  the  986  counselors  who  now  assist  pupils  with  fail¬ 
ing  work,  41  per  cent  do  not  feel  it  is  their  job.  Of  893 
counselors  who  now  interpret  test  results  to  teachers,  37 
per  cent  do  not  feel  it  is  their  job.  Of  the  1,101  coun¬ 
selors  who  now  assist  teachers  with  pupil  problems,  37  per 
cent  do  not  feel  it  is  their  job. 

Hitchcock  states  that  counselors  do  not  believe  they 
should  engage  in  activities  involving  duties  of  a  clerical 
nature,  or  that  they  should  perform  administrative  duties. 


^Hitchcock,  loc  .  cit . 
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II.  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COUNSELOR'S  FUNCTION 

Obviously,  the  counselor's  functions  depend  upon 
such  things  as  the  counselor's  role,  training,  and  personal 
characteristics.  The  functions  that  the  counselor  performs 
vary  according  to  the  counselor-student  ratio. 

From  a  study  in  which  he  used  a  random  sampling  of 
one  hundred  counselors,  one  hundred  administrators  and  seven 
hundred  teachers,  Grant^  arrives  at  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  role  of  the  counselor:  (1)  the  stu¬ 

dents  '  perceptions  of  the  role  of  the  counselor  seem  to  be  a 
reflection  of  how  the  counselor  is  perceived  by  teachers, 
administrators,  and  by  counselors  themselves;  (2)  the  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  counselors  must  provide  a  higher  level  of 
competence  in  dealing  with  emotional  and  social  type  prob¬ 
lems  experienced  by  students.  He  suggests  that  a  concerted 
effort  must  be  made  to  promote  the  counselor  and  his  coun¬ 
seling  services  to  the  school  personnel  and  to  potential 
clients  as  a  valuable  asset  to  the  school. 


l^ciaude  W.  Grant,  "The  Counselor's  Role", 
and  Guidance  Journal ,  XXXIII  (1954-55),  pp.  74-77. 


Personnel 
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In  the  study  by  Jenson13,  a  twenty  per  cent  random 
sample  was  drawn  from  approximately  8,000  boys  and  girls 
distributed  among  seven  high  schools,  in  grades  nine  through 
twelve.  The  average  counselor's  load  was  about  650  pupils. 
All  counselors  had  master's  degrees  in  education.  Jensen's 
results  differ  from  Grant's  in  that  he,  Jensen,  finds  that, 
for  some  problems,  students  prefer  to  go  to  the  teachers, 
deans,  or  friends.  For  other  problems,  parents  and  coun¬ 
selors  were  equally  favoured  by  the  students,  and  both 
parents  and  counselors  were  preferred  to  teachers,  deans, 
and  friends . 

The  counselor  must  demonstrate  a  sensitiveness  for 
human  relations  and  a  skill  for  dealing  with  them.  Katz1*1 
suggests  counselors  could  benefit  by  using  concepts  learned 
in  industrial  studies  on  human  relations. 


13Ralph  E.  Jenson,  "Student  Feeling  About  Counsel¬ 
ing  Help",  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal ,  XXXIII  (1954-55), 
pp .  498-503 . 

14Robert  L.  Katz,  "Skills  of  an  Effective  Adminis¬ 
trator,  "Human  Relations  for  Management" ,  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1956),  pp.  192-193. 
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Wilson 's1^  study  shows  the  typical  counselor  in 
Canada  to  be  a  man  between  thirty  five  and  forty,  who  is 
married  and  has  two  children.  He  has  been  teaching  about 
sixteen  years,  and  started  counseling  in  the  school  where 
he  is  teaching. 

The  average  load  is  790  students  for  each  full-time 
counselor.  On  the  average,  the  counselors  reporting  spent 
half  their  time  counseling,  twenty  per  cent  on  group  guid¬ 
ance,  and  the  balance  on  academic  teaching.  Very  few  coun¬ 
selors  indicate  that  they  have  to  undertake  any  activity 
they  feel  should  not  be  the  function  of  the  counselor.  The 
counselors  have  had  a  median  of  approximately  six  and  one- 
half  years  of  post  high  school  education.  About  one-third 
of  the  counselors  are  planning  to  take  additional  training. 
The  counselors  have  worked  a  median  of  three  years  outside 
the  teaching  profession,  including  armed  services  experience. 


15j.  A.  R.  Wilson,  "The  Counselor  in  Canadian 
Secondary  Schools",  Occupations ,  XXX  (1951-52). 
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Hitchcock ' study,  representing  1,  282  counselors 
from  1,255  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  reveals 
that  the  counselors  are  holding  or  are  working  toward  an 
advanced  degree.  They  spend  approximately  half-time  in 
counseling  activities,  and  the  average  load  is  376  coun- 
selees . 

Goedekel? ,  from  questionaires  returned  by  52  of  53 
school  systems  in  cities  of  over  200,000  population,  reports 
these  percents  of  systems  which  require:  a  certificate  to 
teach,  92  per  cent;  bachelor's  degree,  83  per  cent;  courses 
in  education,  77  per  cent;  courses  in  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments,  61  per  cent;  courses  in  psychology,  60  per  cent; 
courses  in  principles  of  guidance,  58  per  cent;  courses 
in  counseling  techniques,  58  per  cent;  courses  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  occupational  information,  52  per  cent;  courses 
in  human  growth  and  development,  50  per  cent. 


l^Hitchcock,  loc .  cit . 


l^Goedeke,  ojg.  cit .  pp .  162-164. 
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These  studies  indicate  that  the  university  training 
of  counselors  is  generally  at  the  graduate  level.  This 
researcher  finds,  however,  that  in  the  Edmonton  Junior  High 
Schools,  counselors'  training  ranges  from  one  year  of 
university  training  to  six  years  of  university  training, 
with  only  one  out  of  forty-two  counselors  having  a  master's 
degree . 

Mortensen  and  Schmuller^  report  that  a  review  of 
current  training  requirements  for  counselors  in  several 
states  include:  (1)  two  or  more  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 

ence,  (2)  a  Master's  degree  or  equivalent  in  guidance 
training,  (3)  experience  in  an  occupation  other  than  teach¬ 
ing  required  by  approximately  half  the  states,  (4)  super¬ 
vised  internships  or  practicums  as  a  part  of  the  training 
required  by  many  states,  (5)  a  multi-disciplinary  approach 
to  training  i.e.,  usually  courses  in  education,  psychology, 
and  social  welfare  is  required. 


l^Donald  G.  Mortensen  and  Allen  M.  Schmuller, 
Guidance  in  Today ' s  Schools  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  1959),  p.  408. 
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From  a  study  of  1,139  public  secondary  schools  in 
Ohio,  in  which  727  counselors  were  involved,  Wendorfl^ 
concludes  that  counselor  appointments  tend  to  be  given  to 
teachers  and  administrators  with  considerable  amounts  of 
educational  experience,  but  little  consideration  for  their 
professional  preparation  or  knowledge  of  guidance  principles 
or  practices.  The  majority  of  counselors  possess  little  or 
no  professional  training  in  the  field  of  guidance.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  counselors  have  felt  compelled  to 
meet  certification  requirements  in  their  field,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  have  the  intention  of  doing  so. 

Wilson^O  believes  that  counselors  should  take  steps 
to  enable  them  to  handle  more  efficiently  the  therapy  needed 
by  students  having  emotional  problems.  In  his  report,  he 
also  recommended  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  set¬ 
ting  up  a  school  for  counselors. 


l^Robert  A.  Wendorf,  "Qualifications  of  Guidance 
Counselors  in  Ohio  High  Schools",  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal ,  XXXIV  (1955-56),  pp .  569-571. 


20w ilson,  lop.  cit . 
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Several  implications  in  Hitchcock ' s21  study  regard¬ 
ing  training  of  counselors  are:  (1)  in-service  training 

problems  should  be  inaugurated  for  administrators  and  coun¬ 
selors  on  the  job,  (2)  some  criteria  other  than  course 
training  should  be  used  for  selecting  counselors,  (3)  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  guidance  point  of  view  and 
counselor  duties  by  counselor  trainers  in  the  training  pro¬ 
gram,  and  (4)  colleges  should  be  encouraged  to  set  up  coun¬ 
seling  internships. 

Burnett22  also  recommends  that  research  be  done  to 
set  up  selection  criteria  and  training  programs. 

The  counselor-student  ratio  is  another  problem 
which  needs  clarification.  Jenson23  finds  the  average 
counselor's  load  to  be  650  students.  The  study  by  Hit  ch- 
cock24  shows  that  the  average  counseling  load  is  376  coun- 
selees.  Wilson' s25  survey  indicates  that  the  average  load 

2lHitchcock,  loc .  cit . 

22]3urnett,  loc  .  cit . 

22jenson,  loc .  cit . 

24Hitchcock,  loc .  cit . 

2^wi  Ison,  loc .  cit . 
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in  Canada  is  790  students  for  each  full-time  counselor.  He 
recommends  that  this  should  be  decreased  to  500  students  per 
full-time  counselor  by  increasing  the  number  of  counselors 
rather  than  changing  half-time  counselors  to  full-time 
counselors.  Mortensen  and  Schmuller26  state  that  the  ratio 
of  pupils  to  counselors  should  be  250  to  1. 

Humphreys27  lists  the  personal  characteristics  of  a 
counselor  as  follows:  (1)  irreproachable  moral  character, 

(2)  better-than-average  intelligence,  (3)  objectivity, 

(4)  common  sense,  (5)  good  judgment,  (6)  broad  interests, 

(7)  interest  in  and  liking  for  people,  (8)  good  health, 

(9)  sincerity,  (10)  tolerance,  (11)  flexibility. 

McDaniel^S  states  that  counselors  must  possess  the 
following  special  personal  qualifications:  (1)  tact, 

(2)  tolerance,  (3)  acumen,  (4)  resourcefulness,  (5)  the 

26Mortensen  and  Schmuller,  op.,  cit .  p.  64. 

27 j.  Anthony  Humphreys,  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  and 
Rovert  D.  North,  Guidance  Services  (Chicago:  Science 
Research  Associates,  Inc.,  1960),  pp.  390-391. 

2^Henry  B.  McDaniel,  Guidance  in  the  Modern  School 
(New  York:  The  Dryden  Press,  1957),  p.  442. 
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ability  to  empathize,  (6)  the  ability  to  be  objective, 

(7)  a  sense  of  personal  security. 

III.  SUMMARY  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  related  literature  reveals  that  researchers 
differ  regarding  the  counselor's  function.  Some  of  the 
functions  listed  by  one  source  are  not  listed  by  another. 

For  example,  Goedeke^  lists  eighteen  basic  functions  of 
the  counselor.  The  Edmonton  Junior  High  School  Counselors' 
Committee ^0  list  eight  basic  functions  plus  four  general 
functions,  Hoyt^l  lists  eight  functions,  Foster 32  suggests 
seven  functions,  and  Tyler^  states  that  the  counselor  has 
five  basic  functions. 

Goedeke's^  list  of  counselor's  functions  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  it  includes  all  the  functions  listed 

- ygr 

^Goedeke,  loc .  cit . 

^Edmonton  Junior  High  School  Counselor's  Committee, 
loc .  cit . 

3lHoyt,  loc .  cit . 

32poster,  loc .  cit . 

33Tyler,  loc .  cit . 

34 


Goedeke,  loc .  cit . 
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by  the  other  researchers.  These  functions  are:  (1)  main¬ 

tenance  of  information  files  on  community  organizations, 
occupations,  educational  institutions,  and  scholarships, 

(2)  interviews  with  college  representatives  to  obtain 
educational  information,  (3)  group  presentation  of  data 
about  higher  institutions,  (4)  planning  of  college  days, 

(5)  use  of  data  from  cumulative  records,  (6)  interpret¬ 
ation  in  the  light  of  all  evidence  about  a  student, 

(7)  counseling  with  students  on  educational,  vocational, 
health,  and  personal  adjustment  programs,  (8)  effort  to 
help  students  to  understand  themselves  and  work  out  their 
own  problems,  (9)  variation  of  approach  from  student  to 
student  in  counseling,  (10)  concern  with  students  total 
adjustment  and  not  just  academic  adjustment,  (11)  referral 
of  minor  health  problems  to  health  service,  (12)  identifi¬ 
cation  and  referral  of  students  needing  psychological  and 
psychiatric  help,  (13)  referral  of  students  to  specialized 
resources  and  other  professional  services  wherever  approp¬ 
riate,  (14)  written  reports  to  and  from  teachers  about  indi- 
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vidual  student  adjustment,  (15)  participation  in  case  con¬ 
ferences  called  by  others,  (16)  conferences  with  individual 
teachers,  with  members  of  health  staff  and  with  attendance 
workers  concerning  student  adjustment,  (17)  conferences  with 
teachers  about  cases  requiring  enriched  or  accelerated  pro¬ 
grams,  and  about  potential  failures,  (18)  recommendation  of 
schedule  change  for  individual  students. 

The  related  literature  indicates  that  most  counsel¬ 
ors  in  the  United  States  have  a  Master's  degree  in  Educa¬ 
tion  or  Guidance.  Researchers  are  also  in  general  agreement 

o  c: 

with  Mortensen's  and  Schmuller's  report  that  a  review  of 
current  training  requirements  for  counselors  in  several 
states  include:  (1)  two  or  more  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 

ence,  (2)  a  Master's  degree,  or  equivalent,  in  guidance 
training,  (3)  experience  in  an  occupation  other  than  teach¬ 
ing  required  by  approximately  half  the  states,  (4)  super¬ 
vised  internships  or  practicums  as  part  of  the  training 


35jyiortensen  and  Schmuller,  loc .  cit . 
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required  by  many  states,  (5)  a  multi-disciplinary  approach 
to  training  i.e.,  usually  courses  in  education,  psychology, 
and  social  welfare  are  required. 

The  researchers  agree  that  the  desirable  personal 
characteristics  of  a  counselor  are  as  follows:  (1)  irre¬ 

proachable  moral  character,  (2)  better -than-average  intel¬ 
ligence,  (3)  objectivity,  (4)  common  sense,  (5)  good  judg¬ 
ment,  (6)  broad  interests,  (7)  interest  in  and  liking  for 
people,  (8)  good  health,  (9)  sincerity,  (10)  tolerance, 

(11)  flexibility,  (12)  tact,  (13)  resourcefulness. 


CHAPTERIII 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE  COUNSELOR'S  FUNCTIONS 

I.  ACTUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COUNSELORS 
At  the  time  the  interviews  were  conducted  there 
were  twenty-two  junior  high  schools  having  counselors.  Some 
schools  had  only  one  counselor,  but  most  schools  had  more 
than  one.  Twenty-two  principals  and  forty-two  counselors 
were  interviewed  individually  using  the  interview  schedule 
in  Appendix  A. 

Several  noteworthy  factors  affecting  the  functions 
of  the  counselor  in  particular  schools  can  be  observed  in 
Table  I.  The  number  of  counselors  per  school  does  not 
appear  to  bear  any  reltionship  to  the  number  of  junior 
high  classrooms  or  the  number  of  students.  Seven  schools 
do  not  have  any  female  counselors.  The  ratio  of  counselors 
to  students,  the  number  of  counselors,  and  whether  there 
should  be  a  male  and/or  a  female  counselor  all  appear  to 
depend  upon  the  particular  wishes  (or  whims)  of  the  princi¬ 


pal  . 
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The  data  presented  in  Table  I  are  based  on  a  forty 
period  week.  One  nine-room  school  had  eighteen  periods  for 
counseling,  while  another  school  of  the  same  size  had  only 
eight  periods.  Three,  nine-room  schools  have  both  a  male 
and  a  female  counselor,  one  has  only  a  male  counselor.  This 
discrepancy  is  further  magnified  by  one  ten-room  school 
having  only  six  periods  for  counseling,  and  only  one  male 
counselor . 

Only  one  school  has  the  equivalent  of  one  full-time 
counselor  (forty  counseling  periods).  This  school  has 
twenty  rooms  and  695  students,  whereas  another  school  having 
700  students  has  only  thirty  periods  for  individual  counsel¬ 
ing  by  appointment.  Six  schools  have  one  part-time  coun¬ 
selor,  nine  schools  have  two  part-time  counselors,  and  one 
school  has  four  part-time  counselors.  The  smallest  schools 
and  the  largest  ones  have  two  part-time  counselors  each, 
while  the  school  having  four  part-time  counselors  has  only 


thirteen  rooms . 
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TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  1961-62,  BY 
SEX  AND  COUNSELING  TIME  IN 
A  FORTY  PERIOD  WEEK 


Total 


Number  of 

classrooms 

Number  of 

students 

Male 

Counselors 

Female 

Counselors 

Counseling 

Periods 

9 

300 

1 

1 

12 

9 

280 

1 

1 

18 

9 

250 

1 

0 

16 

9 

270 

2 

1 

8 

10 

285 

1 

0 

6 

10 

285 

2 

0 

8 

11 

365 

1 

0 

18 

11 

325 

1 

1 

10 

11 

310 

1 

0 

14 

11 

315 

1 

1 

18 

11 

325 

1 

0 

16 

13 

410 

1 

1 

19 

13 

325 

3 

1 

21 

13 

355 

1 

1 

20 

15 

450 

1 

0 

20 

16 

520 

2 

1 

20 

17 

550 

2 

1 

22 

20 

695 

2 

1 

40 

20 

565 

1 

1 

29 

21 

630 

2 

1 

34 

22 

67  0 

1 

1 

34 

23 

700 

1 

1 

30 
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II.  RATIO  OF  COUNSELORS  TO  STUDENTS 

There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  consistency  amongst 
schools  in  the  present  ratio  of  counselors  to  students.  The 
actual  ratios  are  obtained  by  using  the  combined  counseling 
time  provided  per  school  and  equating  this  with  one  full¬ 
time  counselor  per  school.  The  formula  used  to  obtain  this 
ratio  is: 

number  of  counselors  X  number  of  counseling  periods  per  week 

number  of  students  X  number  of  school  periods  per  week 

Table  II  indicates  that  of  the  twenty-two  schools, 
three  have  a  ratio  of  1/550;  two  have  a  ratio  of  1/600; 
three  have  a  ratio  of  1/650;  four  have  a  ratio  of  1/700; 
two  have  a  ratio  of  1/800;  three  have  a  ratio  of  1/900;  one 
has  a  ratio  of  1/1,000;  one  has  a  ratio  of  1/1,100;  and 
three  have  ratios  of  1/1,200,  or  smaller.  Some  schools  have 
more  than  twice  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  students  as  others. 
Furthermore,  this  situation  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  planning  due  to  one  school's  having  more  counseling  prob¬ 
lems  than  another.  None  of  the  principals  interviewed 
states  that  he  has  used  the  concept  of  counselor-student 
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ratio  in  providing  time  for  counseling.  Table  II  also  indi¬ 
cates  what  the  principals  and  the  counselors  believe  should 
be  the  ideal  ratio  of  counselor/students.  Not  only  is  there 
great  dissimilarity  between  the  principals '  and  the  counsel¬ 
ors'  opinions,  but  there  are  also  discrepancies  among  the 
counselors'  opinions.  In  general,  the  principals  believe 
that  the  present  ratio  is  too  small.  Two  principals  believe 
that  the  ratio  should  be  1/200,  one  that  it  should  be  1/250, 
five  that  it  should  be  1/300,  one  that  it  should  be  1/350, 
one  that  it  should  be  1/400,  one  that  it  should  be  1/450, 
two  that  it  should  be  1/500,  two  that  it  should  be  1/550, 
one  that  it  should  be  1/600,  four  that  it  should  be  1/700, 
and  one  that  it  should  be  1/1,200  or  less.  It  is  signific¬ 
ant  that  one  principal  and  three  counselors  state  that  they 
"had  no  idea"  what  the  ratio  should  be.  In  general  the 
actual  and  ideal  ratios  of  counselors  to  students  appear 
to  reflect  the  principals'  rating  as  to  the  value  of  having 


counselors  in  the  school. 
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The  counselors '  opinions  regarding  ideal  ratios 
cluster  around  the  ratio  of  1/250.  Twelve  out  of  forty-two 
counselors  select  this  as  the  ideal  ratio,  five  select 
1/200,  six  select  1/300,  three  select  1/350,  three  select 
1/400,  one  selects  1/450,  two  select  1/500,  one  selects 
1/600,  three  select  1/700,  two  select  1/800,  and  one  selects 
1/900.  The  more  experienced  counselors  believe  the  ratio 
should  be  about  1/250,  and  the  principals  most  familiar  with 
counseling  believe  the  ratio  should  be  about  1/500. 

The  median  of  the  actual  ratios  is  1/737.5,  whereas 
the  median  for  the  principals'  ideal  ratio  is  1/500.0,  and 
for  the  counselors  the  ideal  ratio  median  is  1/333.3.  In 
the  present  school  situation,  100  per  cent  of  the  schools 
have  ratios  greater  than  1/500  but  only  36.2  per  cent  of  the 
principals  select  ideal  ratios  greater  than  1/500  and  only 
16.7  per  cent  of  the  counselors  select  ratios  greater  than 


1/500. 
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TABLE  II 

RATIO  OF  COUNSELORS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS ,  1961-62 


Ratio 

Actual 

Per 

Cent 

Ideal 
(Prin¬ 
cipals  ) 

Per 

Cent 

Ideal 
(Coun¬ 
selors  ) 

Per 

Cent 

1/200 

0 

__ 

2 

9.2% 

5 

11.9% 

1/250 

0 

— 

1 

4.5 

12 

28.6 

1/300 

0 

— 

5 

22.7 

6 

14.3 

1/350 

0 

— 

1 

4.5 

3 

7.1 

1/400 

0 

— 

1 

4.5 

3 

7.1 

1/450 

0 

— 

1 

4.5 

1 

2.4 

1/500 

0 

— 

2 

9.2 

2 

4.8 

1/550 

3 

13.6% 

2 

9.2 

0 

— 

1/600 

2 

9.2 

1 

4.5 

1 

2.4 

1/650 

3 

13.6 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1/7  00 

4 

18.2 

4 

18.2 

3 

7.1 

1/7  50 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1/800 

2 

9.2 

0 

— 

2 

4.8 

1/850 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1/900 

3 

13.6 

0 

— 

1 

2.4 

1/950 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1/1000 

1 

4.5 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1/1050 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1/1100 

1 

4.5 

0 

— 

0 

— 

1/1150 
l/ i200  Sc 

0 

0 

0 

over 

3 

13.6 

1 

4.5 

0 

— 

"No  Idea" 

0 

— 

1 

4.5 

3 

7.1 

Number 

22 

100.0% 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Range 

Mode 

Median 

T 

1/550-1/1750 

1/7  00 

1/737.5 

1/818.2 

1/200-1/1200 

1/300 

1/500.0 

1/478.2 

1/200-1/900 

1/250 

1/333.3 

1/373.1 

• 
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III.  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  facilities  and  equipment  provided  for  the  coun¬ 
selor  are,  in  general,  meagre  and  inadequate.  They  reflect 
the  lack  of  provision  for  counseling  in  school  construction. 
Each  of  only  three  schools  has  spacious,  well-furnished 
rooms  for  counseling,  one  of  which  is  noisy  and  another  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  main  office  and  students.  Twelve  schools  have 
tiny  offices,  five  being  centrally  located.  Three  schools 
use  converted  classrooms,  two  a  part  of  the  library,  and 
one  the  gymnasium  storage  nook  with  no  windows  and  no  vent¬ 
ilation.  One  school  has  no  office,  no  furniture,  and  no 
telephone  for  the  counselor's  use. 

Only  two  schools  provide  comfortable  furniture  for 
the  counselor's  office,  the  remainder  have  a  teacher's  desk 
and  a  few  wooden  chairs.  Two  schools  have  a  private  tele¬ 
phone  for  the  counselor's  use,  six  have  extention  telephones 
and  fourteen  have  no  telephone.  Five  schools  do  not  provide 
a  filing  cabinet  and  in  most  of  the  others  the  filing  equip¬ 
ment  is  inadequate.  Five  schools  do  not  have  display  racks 


or  bulletin  boards  in  the  counselor's  office.  This  hetero- 
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geneous  array  of  tiny  offices,  gymnasium  storage,  converted 
classrooms,  and  other  improvised  accommodations,  with  the 
corresponding  lack  of  adequate  equipment  and  suitable  furni¬ 
ture  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  principal's  lack  of  con¬ 
cern.  The  principals  almost  unanimously  indicate  a  desire 
for  a  planned  counseling  room.  One  that  is  central,  private, 
comfortably  furnished,  attractive,  and  in  general  a  "top 
level"  consultation  room.  All  feel  that  a  private  tele¬ 
phone  is  essential. 

Counselors,  too,  state  that  their  accommodation  is 
inadequate.  The  type  of  office  that  they  envision  should  be 
private,  central,  inviting,  with  a  relaxed  atmosphere.  They 
wish  to  have  private  telephones,  books,  testing  area  and 
tests,  and  locked  filing  cabinets  for  confidential  materials, 
and  comfortable,  attractive  furnishings.  Many  counselors 
express  the  opinion  that  the  lack  of  interest. in,  and  the 
lack  of  respect  for  counseling  is  a  direct  result  of  inade¬ 
quate  provision  for  counselors  in  the  school. 
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IV.  COUNSELOR'S  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 

The  selection  of  counselors  for  the  Edmonton  Junior 
High  Schools  is  done  by  the  principals  whose  choices  are 
approved  by  the  central  office.  From  perusal  of  Table  III 
it  appears  that  male  counselors  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
university  training.  All  but  two  out  of  twenty-seven  have 
at  least  three  years  of  training  and  a  Professional  certi¬ 
ficate  in  teaching.  There  are  48.2  per  cent  of  the  male 
counselors  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  (four  years  of  univer¬ 
sity  training),  25.9  per  cent  with  two  Bachelors  degrees,  and 
3.7  per  cent  with  a  Master's  degree.  The  median  of  the  years 
of  training  for  male  counselors  is  4.6  years,  while  that  of 
female  counselors  is  only  3.2  years  of  training.  None  of 
the  females  has  training  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and 
only  33.3  per  cent  have  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

In  cases  where  the  counselor  has  little  university 
training  (one  or  two  years),  the  principals  state  that  the 
counselor's  personal  characteristics  are  the  deciding  fac¬ 


tor  in  their  selection. 
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TABLE  HI 

YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  TAKEN  BY  COUNSELORS 
IN  THE  EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS ,  1961-62 


Years  at  University 

Male 

Female 

One  year . 

0 

2 

Two  years . 

2 

5 

Three  years . 

4 

3 

Four  years  (Bachelor's 

degree) . 

13 

5 

Five  years  (2  Bachelor 

' s  degrees ) . . 

7 

0 

Six  years  (Master's  degree) . 

1 

0 

Number 

27 

15 

Range 

2-6 

1-4 

Mode 

4  years 

3  years 

Median 

4.6  years 

3.2  years 

X 

4.0  years 

2.7  years 

The  type  of  university  training  taken,  the  degree  or 


degrees  obtained,  or  the  courses  taken  to  get  that  degree, 
however,  appear  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  choice  of 
counselors.  For  example,  the  number  of  guidance  courses 
taken  by  counselors  is  insignificant.  Seventeen  counselors 
have  taken  no  guidance  courses  whatsoever.  Although  most 
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counselors  have  taken  one  or  more  psychology  courses,  these 
were  taken  incidentally  to  getting  their  degree.  No  spec¬ 
ific  plan  of  training  has  been  undertaken  by  counselors  to 
prepare  themselves  for  counseling  as  such.  None  of  the 
counselors  had  planned  on  becoming  a  counselor  when  he  went 
to  university  or  even  when  he  began  teaching.  Although  the 
counselors  believe  that  courses  in  guidance,  psychology,  and 
sociology  were  very  valuable  in  counseling,  the  median  for 
guidance  courses  actually  taken  is  1.7;  for  psychology 
courses,  2.5;  and  for  sociology  courses,  0.9. 

Out  of  forty-two  counselors,  only  seven  have 
received  any  other  training  or  experience  relevent  to  coun¬ 
seling.  One  counselor  has  some  experience  in  army  personnel 
work,  two  have  considerable  Y.  M.  C.  A.  experience,  two  are 
Sunday  School  teachers,  one  has  taken  a  recreation  leader¬ 
ship  course,  and  one  has  taken  the  R.  C.  A.  F.  counseling 


course  and  has  done  considerable  counseling  in  the  R.  C.  A.  F. 
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TABLE  IV 

COURSES  IN  GUIDANCE ,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
TAKEN  BY  COUNSELORS  IN  THE  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1961-62 


Number  of 

Courses 

Guidance 

Psychology 

Sociology 

0 

17 

5 

24 

1 

15 

6 

13 

2 

7 

19 

5 

3 

2 

9 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

Number 

42 

42 

42 

Range 

1 

O 

0-4 

CM 

1 

O 

Mode 

0 

2 

0 

Median 

• 

i — 1 

2.5 

0.9 

X 

.9 

1.9 

.6 

Table  V  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  teaching 
experience  among  the  counselors.  Teaching  experience  for 
male  counselors  ranges  from  one  to  thirty-nine  years  and  for 


female  counselors  from  one  to  twenty-one  years.  The  mode 
and  median  for  both  male  and  female  counselors  are  eleven 
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years  of  teaching  experience.  The  mean  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  of  male  counselors,  however,  is  somewhat  higher,  12.9 
years,  compared  with  10.8  years  for  female  counselors.  The 
counselors,  both  female  and  male  have  accumulated  a  large 
percentage  of  this  experience  in  the  Junior  High  School 
grades;  however,  most  of  them  also  have  some  experience  in 
the  high  school.  In  most  instances  where  the  counselor  has 
very  little  teaching  experience,  there  is  also  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  small  amount  of  university  training,  which  indicates 
that  there  must  have  been  other  factors  involved  in  the 


selection  of  guidance  counselors. 
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TABLE  V 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  COUNSELORS  IN  THE 
EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS ,  1961-62 


Years 

Male 

Counselors 

Female 

1-  3 

4 

1 

4-  6 

2 

2 

7-  9 

0 

3 

10-12 

8 

4 

13-15 

4 

3 

16-18 

2 

1 

19-21 

2 

1 

22-24 

1 

0 

25-27 

0 

0 

28-30 

0 

0 

31-33 

0 

0 

34-36 

1 

0 

37-39 

3 

0 

Number 

27 

15 

Range 

1-39 

1-21 

Mode 

11 

11 

Median 

12.3 

10.6 

X 

12.9 

10.8 
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All  counselors  have  limited  experience  in  counsel¬ 
ing.  Table  VI  indicates  that  the  range  of  counseling  experi¬ 
ence  for  male  counselors  is  one  to  five  years  and  for  female 
counselors  the  mode  is  one  year,  the  median  2.3  years,  and 
the  mean  is  2.8  years.  For  female  counselors,  the  mode  is 
one  year,  the  median  is  1.3  years  and  the  mean  is  only  2.1 
years  of  experience.  This  apparent  lack  of  counseling 
experience  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many 
schools  have  only  recently  acquired  counselors,  plus  the 
fact  that  as  counselors  gain  experience  they  are  given 
other  positions,  particular ily  in  administration  as  assis¬ 
tant  principals. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  among  principals 
regarding  the  amount  of  university  training  needed  by  coun¬ 
selors.  According  to  Table  VII,  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  the 
minimum  requirement  suggested  by  77.2  per  cent  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  while  9.1  per  cent  consider  three  years  of  university 
are  sufficient,  and  13.7  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 


1 
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TABLE  VI 

COUNSELING  EXPERIENCE  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  COUNSELORS 
IN  THE  EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1961-62 


Counselors 

Years 

Male 

Female 

1 

9 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

2 

5 

5 

0 

Number 

27 

15 

Range 

1-5  years 

1-4  years 

Mode 

1 

1 

Median 

2.3 

1.3 

X 

2.8 

2.1 

Many  counselors  suggest  much  higher  standards  of 
university  training  requirements  for  the  counselor.  Table 
VII  shows  that  28.6  per  cent  of  the  counselors  recommend  a 
Master's  degree  as  a  minimum,  47.6  per  cent  recommend  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  4.8  per  cent  recommend  three  years  of 
university  training,  and  19.0  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 
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TABLE  VII 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS 
IN  EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE 
QUESTION,  "WHAT  SHOULD  CONSTITUTE 
ADEQUATE  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING 
FOR  COUNSELORS?"  1961-62 


Per 

Per 

Years  of  training 

Principals 

Cent 

Counselors 

Cent 

6  (Master's  degree)* 

0 

— 

12 

28.6% 

5  (Years  University) 

0 

— 

0 

— 

4  (Bachelor's  degree)* 

17 

77.2% 

20 

47.6 

3  (Years  University) 

2 

9.1 

2 

• 

00 

Had  no  opinion 

3 

13.7 

8 

19.0 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.C& 

Range 

3-4 

3-6 

Mode 

IT) 

• 

years 

4.0 

years 

Median 

3.3 

years 

3.6 

years 

X 

3.9 

years 

4.6 

years 

*  Assessment  by  the  University  of  Alberta 
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The  mean  number  of  years  of  university  training  from 
the  responses  of  principals  is  3.9  years  and  the  mean  number 
of  years  of  university  training  from  the  responses  of  coun¬ 
selors  is  4.6  years. 

The  principals,  generally,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
counselors  should  have  considerable  teaching  experience 
prior  to  counseling.  Table  VIII  indicates  that  9.2  per  cent 
respond  ten  to  fourteen  years  teaching  experience,  63.6  per 
cent  respond  five  to  nine  years,  22.7  per  cent  respond  zero 
to  four  years,  and  4.5  per  cent  had  no  opinion.  The  mean  is 

6.9  years  teaching  experience. 

The  counselors,  however,  are  evenly  divided,  with 

42.9  per  cent  of  the  opinion  that  counselors  should  have 
five  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  42.8  per  cent 
of  the  opinion  that  less  than  five  years  teaching  experience 
is  necessary,  and  14.3  per  cent  had  no  opinion.  The  mean 

of  counselors  responses  is  4.8  years  of  teaching  experience. 
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TABLE  VIII 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS 
IN  EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE 
QUESTION,  "WHAT  SHOULD  CONSITUTE 
ADEQUATE  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
FOR  COUNSELORS?"  1961-62 


Years  of  teaching 

Principals 

Per 

Cent 

Counselors 

Per 

Cent 

0-  4 

5 

22.7% 

18 

42.8% 

5-  9 

14 

63.6 

16 

38.1 

10-14 

2 

9.2 

2 

4.8 

Had  no  opinion 

1 

4.5 

6 

14.3 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Mode 

7 

years 

2 

years 

Median 

6.4 

years 

4.5 

years 

X 

6.9 

years 

4.8 

years 

Although  the  selection  of  counselors  depends  chiefly 
upon  their  university  training  and  teaching  experience,  it 
is  not  clear  how  they  should  be  appointed.  At  the  present 
time,  counselors  are  selected  by  the  principal  and  the 
selection  is  approved  by  the  central  office.  When  asked 
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who  should  appoint  counselors,  the  principals'  responses  are 
as  follows:  by  the  principal,  three;  by  the  principal  plus 
supervisors,  fifteen;  by  the  principal  plus  the  psychologist, 
two;  and  by  the  principal  plus  staff,  two.  The  counselors 
suggest  that  the  counselors  should  be  selected:  by  the 
principal,  six;  by  the  principal  plus  supervisors,  fifteen; 
by  the  principal  plus  the  psychologist,  eight;  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  plus  staff,  seven;  by  the  staff  plus  supervisors,  one; 
by  the  psychologist  plus  supervisors,  five.  In  general,  it 
appears  that  the  principal  should  play  the  key  role  in  coun¬ 
selor  selection.  None  of  the  principals  and  only  14.6  per 
cent  of  the  counselors  state  that  the  principal  should  not 
be  involved  in  the  choice  of  the  counselor. 

Closely  related  to  the  selection  of  the  counselor  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  separate  coun¬ 
selor  for  boys  and  girls.  Of  the  twenty-two  schools  exam¬ 
ined:  nine  principals  state  that  they  have  separate  counsel¬ 

ors  for  boys  and  girls,  thirteen  principals  state  that  they 
did  not.  Many  of  the  female  counselors  believe  it  to  be 
desirable  to  have  a  separate  counselor  for  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Junior  High  wish  to  ask  questions  and  seek  help  for 
physical  rather  than  emotional  problems. 
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The  wide  discrepancies  in  opinion  among  principals 
and  among  counselors  is  again  illustrated  in  Table  IX.  For 
example:  18.2  per  cent  of  the  principals  believe  that  it  is 

necessary  to  have  a  separate  counselor  for  boys  and  girls; 
27.3  per  cent  state  they  believe  that  this  is  unnecessary; 
and  54.5  per  cent  state  that,  although  it  is  not  necessary, 
it  is  desirable.  There  is  a  corresponding  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  counselors.  Counselors'  responses  indi¬ 
cate:  26.2  per  cent  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  sep¬ 

arate  counselors  for  boys  and  girls;  35.7  per  cent  believe 
this  to  be  unnecessary;  and  38.1  per  cent  that  it  is  des¬ 


irable  but  not  necessary. 


:  . 

1 

. 
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TABLE  IX 


RESPONSES  OF  COUNSELORS  AND  PRINCIPALS 
IN  EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO 
THE  QUESTION,  "SHOULD  THERE  BE 
SEPARATE  COUNSELORS  FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS?"  1961-62 


Principals 

Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

Necessary 

4 

18.2% 

11 

26.2% 

Desirable 

12 

54.5 

16 

38.1 

Unnecessary 

6 

27.3 

15. 

35.7 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

V.  THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  DESIRABLE 
FOR  A  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR 

Principals  consider  the  personal  characteristics 
possessed  by  a  counselor  to  be  extremely  important.  Several 
principals  state  that  personal  characteristics  are  more 
important  than  academic  qualifications  or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  The  list  of  desirable  personal  characteristics  of 
counselors  is  composed  of  characteristics  suggested  by  five 
principals  familiar  with  the  counseling  program  in  Edmonton 


* 
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Junior  High  Schools.  Principals  and  counselors  were  asked 
to  choose  the  five  characteristics  they  considered  most 
important  and  the  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  X. 

Table  X  shows  that  the  principals  and  counselors 
agree  quite  consistently  on  personal  characteristics 
required  by  the  counselor.  In  rank  order  the  principals 
selected  the  following  personal  characteristics:  (1)  good 
judgment;  (2)  knowledge  of  young  people;  (3)  maturity; 

(4)  tact;  and  (5)  sympathy  as  the  most  important  personal 
characteristics.  The  counselors  selected:  (1)  maturity; 

(2)  good  judgment;  (3)  understanding;  (4)  knowledge  of 
young  people;  and  (5)  tact  as  the  most  important  character¬ 
istics.  Counselors  include  "understanding"  in  the  top  five 
characteristics  instead  of  "sympathy"  which  the  principals 
select . 

Principals  and  counselors  state  that  all  of  these 
personal  characteristics  are  desirable  but  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  counselor  possess  all  of  them. 
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TABLE  X 

DESIRABLE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GUIDANCE -COUNSELORS 
AS  STATED  BY  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN 
EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1961-62 


Characteristics 

Principals 

Rank 

Counselors 

Rank 

Good  judgment 

16 

1 

24 

2 

Knowledge  of  young 

people  15 

2 

20 

4 

Maturity 

13 

3 

32 

1 

Tact 

12 

4 

18 

5 

Sympathy 

10 

5 

18 

6 

Sense  of  humour 

9 

6 

16 

8 

Understanding 

8 

7 

24 

3 

Obj  ectivity 

7 

8 

17 

7 

Impartiality 

6 

9 

14 

9 

Discretion 

5 

10 

14 

10 

Cheerfulness 

4 

11 

5 

13 

Patience 

3 

12 

14 

11 

Honesty 

2 

13 

8 

12 

Enthusiasm 

1 

14 

0 

15 

Good  listener 

1 

15 

1 

14 

'■ 
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o  a. 

Spearman  Rank  Correlation  coefficient  produced  a 
rank  correlation  coefficient  rg  =  .93  indicating  a  very  high 
correclation  between  personal  characteristics  choices  of 
principals  and  of  counselors. 


36sidney  Siegel,  Nonpar ametric  Statistics 
Behavioral  Sciences ,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
1956),  pp.  204-205. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNSELOR 

In  the  school  organization  the  counselor's  duties 
include  a  wide  variety  of  functions  related  to  students' 
needs.  These  functions  include:  individual  counseling, 
group  guidance,  testing,  record  keeping,  staff  consulta¬ 
tions,  providing  occupational  and  educational  information, 
and  general  leadership  responsibilities  in  the  students' 
program.  In  carrying  out  these  functions  the  counselor  is 
involved  with  many  people,  and  in  particular  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  staff.  The  counselor's  functions  and  rela¬ 
tionships  become  further  involved  when  his  duties  include 
part-time  teaching. 

Factors  which  influence  the  ability  of  counselors 
to  perform  these  functions  include:  the  counselors'  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  and  personal  characteristics.  The  coun¬ 
selor's  efficiency  in  performing  these  functions  are 
affected  by  the  facilities  and  equipment  provided  for  coun¬ 
selors  . 


I.  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTIONS 
Considerable  reliance  is  placed  by  the  principals  on 


the  ability  of  the  counselor  to  perform  a  variety  of 


1 
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functions  in  the  school.  In  all  cases  there  appears  to  be 
close  harmony  and  considerable  liason  between  the  principal 
and  the  counselor.  Several  principals  state  that  being  a 
counselor  is  excellent  preparation  for  administration 
because  of:  (1)  knowledge  of  students,  (2)  familiarity  with 

parent  interviews,  (3)  knowledge  of  school  policy  and 
routine,  (4)  knowledge  of  underlying  causes  of  poor  attend¬ 
ance  and  discipline.  Several  of  the  principals  and  assis¬ 
tant-principals  serve  a  dual  function  as  they  are  also  the 
school  counselor.  Other  assistant-principals  and  principals 
have  been  former  counselors  in  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
System . 

Table  XI  shows  the  responses  of  principals  and  coun¬ 
selors  to  the  question,  "What  administrative  functions  are 
performed  by  the  counselor?"  Although  several  of  these  are 
legitimate  guidance  functions,  the  principals  and  counselors 
responding  perceived  them  as  being  administrative  functions. 
It  is  apparent  that  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  functions 
the  counselors  say  they  perform  and  the  functions  that  the 
principals  believe  counselors  perform.  The  number  of  prin¬ 
cipals  indicating  that  they  delegate  the  following  functions 
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to  the  counselor  is  shown  in  parentheses:  conducting  parent 
interviews,  (22);  organizing  orientation  days,  (18);  allocat¬ 
ing  students  to  classes,  (13);  entering  data  on  cumulative 
records,  (9);  serving  as  staff  advisor  to  the  students' 
union,  (8);  conducting  tests,  (6);  supervising  the  library, 
(2);  constructing  study  guides  for  students,  (1);  ordering 
school  magazines,  (1);  checking  marks  of  recommends  and 
failures,  (1);  registering  Grade  IX' s,  (1);  co-ordinating 
final  marks,  (1);  constructing  home  study  charts,  (1); 
co-ordinating  reading  classes, (1). 

The  counselors  responses  indicate  that  they  perform 
these  functions,  but  add  several  more:  four  counselors 
report  that  they  supervise  sports;  one  sends  letters  to 
parents;  one  assigns  lockers  to  students;  one  compiles 
Grade  IX  confidential  marks;  two  report  placement  of  new 
students;  two  write  and  distribute  school  handbooks;  two 
organize  graduation  and  social  functions ;  one  checks  on 
attendance  and  truancy;  one  distributes  textbooks;  and  four 


assist  in  time-table  construction. 
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From  the  wide  list  of  administrative  functions 
delegated  to  the  counselors,  plus  the  fact  that  three 
principals  and  several  assistant-principals  considered 
themselves  as  part-time  counselors,  it  appears  that  the 
counselor  is  indeed  the  principal's  assistant  in  many 
matters  not  directly  related  to  the  counseling  function. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  four  of  the 
principals  state  that  no  administrative  functions  should 
be  delegated  to  the  counselor,  all  four  of  these  princi¬ 
pals  do  so.  The  delegation  of  administrative  functions  by 
the  principal  to  the  counselor,  however,  has  not  been 
forced  upon  the  counselor,  as  90.4  per  cent  of  the  coun¬ 
selors  indicate  that  they  should  assume  the  administrative 
functions  that  they  are  now  performing  and  only  9.5  per 
cent  state  that  they  should  not  perform  any  administrative 
functions . 


II.  GUIDANCE  FUNCTIONS 

The  various  guidance  functions  performed  by  the 
counselor  include  those  on  which  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  both  the  counselors  and  the  principals,  as  well 
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TABLE  XI 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTIONS  NOW  PERFORMED  BY  COUNSELORS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  PRINCIPALS  AND  THE  COUNSELORS 
IN  EDMONTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1961-62 


Functions  Principals 

Counselors 

Parent  interviews 

22 

40 

Orientation  days  for  Grade  IX 

18 

33 

Division  of  students  into  classes 

13 

26 

Entering  cumulative  records 

9 

25 

Staff  advisor  to  students '  union 

8 

10 

Testing  (other  than  academic) 

6 

2 

Supervision  of  sports 

- 

4 

Letters  to  parents 

— 

1 

Library  supervision 

2 

1 

Assignment  of  lockers 

— 

1 

Compiling  confidential  Grade  IX  marks 

— 

1 

Construction  of  study  guides 

1 

2 

Ordering  of  school  magazines 

1 

1 

Placement  of  new  students 

Writing  and  distributing  school 

2 

handbooks 

Checking  marks  of  failures  and 

2 

recommends 

1 

2 

High  school  registration  of  Grade  IX' s 
Organizing  graduation  and  social 

1 

1 

functions 

— 

2 

Checking  attendance  and  truancy 

- 

1 

Distribution  of  textbooks 

— 

1 

Final  marks  co-ordinator 

Construction  of  home  study  charts 

1 

for  student  use 

1 

2 

Reading  co-ordinator 

1 

1 

Assisting  in  time-table  construction 

4 
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as  those  functions  which  are  of  a  controversial  nature.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  include  every  type  of  guidance  function 
performed  by  the  counselor.  Both  the  principals  and  the 
counselors  were  asked,  "Should  this  be  one  of  the  counsel¬ 
or's  functions?" 

Students  Having  Emotional  Problems 

When  asked  whether  the  counselors  give  guidance  to 
students  with  emotional  problems,  all  the  principals 
believed  that  their  counselors  do  so.  When  asked  whether 
they  should,  all  but  one  stated  that  they  should.  Many 
principals  feel  that  this  is  the  counselor's  primary 
function . 

The  counselors  have  considerable  doubts  about  this 
question.  Although  thirty-six  out  of  forty -two  counselors 
state  that  they  did  counsel  students  with  emotional  prob¬ 
lems,  only  twenty-five  think  they  should.  Six  counselors 
say  they  do  no  counsel  students  with  emotional  problems  at 
the  present  time,  again  showing  a  discrepancy  in  what  the 
principals  believe  the  counselors  are  doing  and  what  the 
counselors  are  actually  doing.  Eight  counselors  are  quite 
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emphatic  in  stating  that  counselors  should  not  deal  with 
students  having  emotional  problems  and  nine  counselors  state 
that  it  would  depend  on  the  counselor's  training,  experience 
and  other  factors. 


Individual  Guidance  Interviews 

There  is  complete  agreement  by  the  principals  and 
the  counselors  that  student  initiated  and  teacher  referral 
interviews  are  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  counselor. 
Three  principals  and  two  counselors,  however,  believe  that 
the  counselor  should  not  conduct  routine  interviews  (inter¬ 
views  instigated  by  the  counselor  in  an  attempt  to  talk  to 
the  students  not  referred  by  teachers,  and  who  did  not  re¬ 
quest  an  interview) . 


TABLE  XII 


THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION  "SHOULD  STUDENT 
REQUESTS,  TEACHER  REFERRALS,  AND  ROUTINE  INTERVIEWS 


BE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNSELOR?" 

1961-62 

Principals 

Function  Yes  Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Yes  Per  Cent 

Student 

requests 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Teacher 

referrals 

22 

100.0 

42 

100.0 

Routine 

interviews 

19 

86.4 

40 

95.2 
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Group  Guidance 

Opinions  about  the  value  of  group  guidance  are 
varied.  Group  guidance  techniques  are  used  for  orienting 
new  students,  helping  under -achievers ,  high  school  orient¬ 
ation  programs  for  Grade  IX,  and  the  Group  Guidance  Course 
in  Grade  IX.  The  number  of  principals  and  counselors  who 
believe  this  technique  to  be  a  function  of  the  counselor 
are  shown  in  Table  XIII. 


TABLE  XIII 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION, 

"WHAT  FUNCTIONS  SHOULD  THE  COUNSELOR 
PERFORM  IN  GROUP  GUIDANCE?",  1961-62 


Principals  Counselors 

Group  Guidance  Functions  Yes  Per  Cent  Yes  Per  Cent 


Orienting  new  students 
Helping  under-achievers 
Organizing  High  School 
orientation  programs 
Teaching  Group  Guidance 
Course  to  Grade  IX 


10 

45.5% 

27 

64 . 3% 

16 

27.3 

25 

59.5 

13 

40.9 

33 

78.6 

4 

81.8 

8 

19.0 

1 


9 
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Discipline  Problems 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  principals  and  coun¬ 
selors  that  administering  discipline  should  not  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  counselor.  There  are,  however,  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  principals  and  the  counselors  as  to 
whether  or  not  counseling  students  causing  disciplinary 
problems  should  be  functions  of  the  counselor. 

TABLE  XIV 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "SHOULD 
COUNSELING  STUDENTS  CAUSING  DISCIPLINE 
PROBLEMS  BE  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Response 

Principals 

Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

5 

22.7% 

16 

38.0% 

No 

10 

45.5 

18 

43.0 

Sometimes 

7 

LO 

t 

00 

8 

19.0 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

The  responses  "sometimes"  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
"yes",  in  which  case  this  would  indicate  that  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  both  the  principals  and  the  counselors 
believe  that  counseling  students  causing  discipline  problems 


is  a  function  of  the  counselor . 
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Non-attendance  and  Truancy 

Some  students  habitually  stay  home  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  other  than  illness,  while  others  play  truant.  The 
responses  of  principals  and  counselors  when  asked  whether 
these  cases  should  become  a  function  of  the  counselor  are 
shown  in  Table  XV. 


TABLE  XV 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION, 

“SHOULD  COUNSELING  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE 
HABITUALLY  ABSENT  OR  WHO  PLAY 
TRUANT  BE  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Responses 

Principals  Per  Cent 

Counselors  Per  Cent 

Yes 

4 

18.2% 

13 

30.9% 

No 

9 

40.9 

23 

54.8 

Sometimes 

9 

40.9 

6 

14.3 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Again,  if  the  response  "sometimes"  is  interpreted  as 
“yes",  59.1  per  cent  of  the  principals  believe  this  should 
be  a  function  of  the  counselor,  but  54.8  per  cent  of  the 
counselors  believe  it  should  not  be  a  function  of  the  coun¬ 


selor  . 


, 
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The  counselors  and  principals  who  answered  “no" 
believe  this  is  part  of  the  task  of  administrators.  Those 
who  answered  “sometimes"  thought  the  counselor  was  in  the 
best  position  to  seek  underlying  causes  of  such  conduct. 

Clerical  Records 

Most  principals  and  counselors  state  that  clerical 
duties  of  the  counselor  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The 
only  clerical  duties  principals  and  counselors  mention  are 
the  counselors'  own  records  and  cumulative  records.  All 
principals  and  counselors  state  that  the  counselor  should 
keep  his  own  records,  but  only  five  principals  and  six 
counselors  state  that  the  counselors  functions  should 
include  maintaining  cumulative  records. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  principals 
and  counselors  over  the  function  of  the  counselor  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Some  principals  and  counselors  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  essential  that  the  counselor  be  involved 
in  extra-curricular  activities  which  bring  him  into  contact 
with  a  large  number  of  students.  The  principals  and  coun- 
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selors  who  feel  that  the  counselor  should  have  no  part  in 
extra-curricular  activities  are  just  as  vehement  in  their 
denial  of  this  as  a  function  of  the  counselor. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  principals  believe  that 
counselors  should  take  their  share  of  extra-curricular 
activities;  two  principals  believe  counselors  should  not 
be  involved  in  extra-curricular  activities;  five  principal 
believe  counselors  should  be  students'  council  advisors. 

Less  than  half  of  the  counselors,  twenty  out  of 
forty-two,  believe  that  extra-curricular  activities  should 
be  a  function  of  the  counselor;  twelve  counselors  believe 
extra-curricular  activities  are  definitely  not  a  function 
of  the  counselor;  and  ten  counselors  believe  the  only 
extra-curricular  activity  performed  by  the  counselor 
should  be  that  of  advisor  to  the  students'  council. 
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TABLE  XVI 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "WHAT  EXTRA¬ 
CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  SHOULD  BE  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Response  Principals  Per  Cent  Counselors  Per  Cent 


As  another 


teacher 

15 

68.2% 

20 

47.6% 

None 

Students  1 

Council 

2 

9.1 

12 

28.6 

advisor 

only 

5 

22.7 

10 

23.8 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Entering  Cumulative  Records 

The  seven  principals  and  nineteen  counselors  who 
answered  "no"  to  the  question,  "Should  entering  cumulative 
records  be  a  function  of  the  counselor?" ,  explain  that  this 
should  be  a  function  of  the  classroom  teacher  or  the  school 
secretary.  Only  eleven  counselors  and  seven  principals 
believe  that  the  counselor  should  be  in  complete  charge  of 
the  cumulative  records  because  they  are  more  familiar  with 
them.  Eight  principals  and  twelve  counselors  feel  that  the 
counselor's  function  is  to  maintain  his  own  interview  records 


only . 
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TABLE  XVII 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "SHOULD 
ENTERING  CUMULATIVE  RECORDS  BE  A  FUNCTION 
OF  THE  COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Response 

Principals  Per  Cent 

Counselors  Per  Cent 

No 

7 

31.8% 

19 

45.2% 

Yes 

7 

31.8 

11 

26.2 

Own  records  only 

8 

36.4 

12 

28.6 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Orientation  of  New  Students 

Orientation  of  new  students  to  the  school  regula¬ 
tions  and  peculiarities  appears  to  be  generally  considered 
a  function  of  the  counselor.  Twenty  principals  and  thirty- 
nine  counselors  believe  that  orientation  of  new  students  is 
a  function  of  the  counselor.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  two  principals  and  three  counselors  who 
believe  that  orientation  of  new  students  should  not  be  a 
function  of  the  counselor  are  from  two  of  the  largest 


schools  in  the  system. 


\ 
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Administration  of  Tests 

The  majority  of  principals  and  counselors  believe 
that  administering  group  intelligence  tests,  arranging  for 
individual  intelligence  tests,  and  re-testing  are  functions 
of  the  counselor.  There  is  considerable  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  to  consider  the  administration  of  vocational,  inter¬ 
est,  and  personality  tests  as  a  function  of  the  counselor  in 
the  Junior  High  School.  Two  principals  and  one  counselor 
state  that  the  counselor's  function  should  not  include  the 
administration  of  any  of  these  tests. 


TABLE  XVIII 


THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "SHOULD  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTS  BE  A 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Type  of  Test 


Principals 
Yes  Per  Cent 


Counselors 
Yes  Per  Cent 


Group  intelligence  tests  20 

Arranging  for  individual  tests  18 


Re-testing  intelligence 
Vocational  interest  tests 
Personality  tests 
None 


20  90.9% 

18  81.8 
19  86.4 

8  36.4 

7  31.8 

2  9.1 


40  95.2% 

37  88.1 

41  97.6 

16  38.0 

11  26.2 

1  2.4 


X 

X 

X 

1 

\ 
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Reading 

The  majority  of  principals  and  counselors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  administering  diagnostic  reading  tests  and  rem¬ 
edial  reading  instruction  should  be  the  function  of  the 
reading  specialist  rather  than  a  function  of  the  counselor. 
Five  principals  and  eight  counselors  believe  that  adminis¬ 
tration  of  reading  diagnostic  tests  should  be  a  function  of 
the  counselor.  Only  two  principals  and  five  counselors, 
however,  state  that  teaching  remedial  reading  should  be  a 
function  of  the  counselor. 


TABLE  XIX 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  “SHOULD 
ADMINISTERING  READING  DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS 
AND  TEACHING  REMEDIAL  READING 
BE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Principals 

Counselors 

Function 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Administering  Reading 

Diagnostic  Tests 

5 

17 

8 

34 

Teaching  Remedial  Reading 

2 

20 

5 

37 

* 


. 


* ' 
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Students  1  Study  Habits 

Improving  students'  study  habits  by  such  means  as: 
constructing  home  study  charts,  talking  to  student  groups, 
and  providing  guides  to  learning,  receives  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  from  both  principals  and  counselors.  The  principals 
state  that  this  is  one  of  the  counselors'  primary  functions. 

Teacher  Consultations 

Nineteen  principals  and  forty  counselors  believe 
teacher  consultations  are  a  function  of  the  counselor. 

Only  three  principals  and  two  counselors  believe  this 
should  not  be  a  function  of  the  counselor. 

TABLE  XX 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION, " SHOULD 
TEACHER  CONSULTATIONS  BE  A  FUNCTION 
OF  THE  COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Responses 

Principals 

Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

19 

86 . 4% 

40 

95.2% 

No 

3 

13.6 

2 

4.8 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 
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Case  Studies 

Case  studies  are  not  being  carried  out,  according 
to  the  counselors  and  the  principals,  but  there  is  general 
agreement  that  they  should  be  a  function  of  the  counselor. 


TABLE  XXI 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  “SHOULD 
CASE  STUDIES  BE  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Response 


Principals  Per  Cent  Counselors  Per  Cent 


Yes  19  86.4%  35  83.3% 

No  3  13.6  7  16.7 

Total  22  100.0%  42  100.0% 


The  case  study  involves  assembling  all  the  available 
facts  concerning  a  particular  student.  These  facts  are 
obtained  from  interviews  with  parents  of  the  student,  with 
the  student,  and  with  the  student's  teachers.  Records  of 
the  student's  test  results  and  behavior  observations  are 
kept.  When  all  the  data  have  been  studied,  the  counselor 
is  in  a  position  to  make  recommendations. 


\ 


1 
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Follow-up  of  Students  Leaving  School 

Again,  counselors  and  principals  state  that  this  is 
not  being  done  at  present.  Although  the  principals  and  the 
counselors  realize  the  difficulties  involved,  five  princi¬ 
pals  and  fifteen  counselors  believe  that  such  a  follow-up 
should  be  a  function  of  the  counselor.  Seventeen  princi¬ 
pals  and  twenty-seven  counselors  believe  follow-up  of 
students  leaving  school  should  not  be  a  function  of  the 
counselor . 


TABLE  XXII 


THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  “SHOULD 
FOLLOW-UP  OF  STUDENTS  LEAVING  SCHOOL 
BE  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Response 

Principals 

Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

5 

22.7% 

15 

35.8% 

No 

17 

11 . 3 

27_ 

64.2 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 
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Research 

The  problem  of  limited  counseling  time  arose  in  the 
discussion  regarding  research  as  a  function  of  the  counselor. 
If  enough  time  could  be  provided,  then  most  principals  and 
counselors  feel  that  research  should  be  the  function  of  the 
counselor . 


TABLE  XXIII 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "SHOULD 
RESEARCH  BE  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Response  Principals  Per  Cent  Counselors  Per  Cent 


Yes  18  81.8%  36  85.7% 

No  4  18.2  6  14.3 


Total  22  100.0%  42  100.0% 
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Home  Visits 

Both  the  principals  and  the  counselors  are  divided 
in  their  opinions  on  whether  home  visits  should  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  counselor.  Fourteen  principals  and  twenty-two 
counselors  believe  home  visits  should  be  a  function  of  the 
counselor.  Eight  principals  and  twenty  counselors,  however, 
believe  home  visits  should  be  left  to  other  agencies. 


TABLE  XXIV 


THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "SHOULD 


HOME  VISITS  BE  A  FUNCTION  OF 
THE  COUNSELOR?"  1961-62 


Response 


Principals  Per  Cent  Counselors  Per  Cent 


Yes 

No 


14 

8 


63.1% 

36.3 


22 

20 


52.4% 

47.6 


Total 


22 


100.0% 


42 


100.0% 
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Home  and  School 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  principals  and  by  counsel¬ 
ors  that  the  counselor  would  be  interested  in  t he  Home  and 
School  activities.  When  asked  if  it  is  the  counselor's 
function  to  be  more  involved  in  Home  and  School  activities 
than  a  teacher,  eleven  principals  and  fourteen  counselors 
say,  "yes,  "  eleven  principals  and  twenty-eight  counselors 
say,  "no.". 


TABLE  XXV 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "IS  IT  THE 
COUNSELOR" S  FUNCTION  TO  BE  MORE  INVOLVED 
IN  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  THAN 


ANOTHER 

TEACHER?" 

1961-62 

Response 

Principals 

Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

11 

50.0% 

14 

3  3.3% 

No 

11 

50.0 

28 

66.7 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 
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Public  Relations 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
both  the  principals  and  the  counselors  regarding  whether 
the  counselor's  function  included  being  more  concerned 
with  public  relations  than  another  teacher.  Thirteen  prin¬ 
cipals  and  twenty-two  counselors  state  that  the  counselor's 
functions  include  being  more  concerned  about  public  rela¬ 
tions  than  another  teacher,  nine  principals  and  twenty 
counselors  do  not  agree. 


TABLE  XXVI 


THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "IS  IT  THE 
COUNSELOR'S  FUNCTION  TO  BE  MORE  CONCERNED 
WITH  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  THAN  ANOTHER 
TEACHER?"  1961-62 


Response 


Yes 

No 


Principals 


13 

9 


Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

59.1% 

22 

47 . 6% 

40.9 

20 

52.4 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Total 


22 
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Referrals  to  other  agencies 

The  principals  and  the  counselors  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  referral  to  other  agencies  should  be  a 
function  of  the  counselor. 

III.  SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  COUNSELOR 
WHICH  ARE  OF  DIRECT  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
TEACHER  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL 

The  responses  of  principals  and  counselors  to  the 
question,  "What  special  functions  are  performed  by  the 
counselor  which  are  of  direct  assistance  to  the  principal 
and  the  teacher?"  indicate  some  confusion  regarding  what 
are  the  functions  of  the  administrator  and  what  are  the 
functions  of  the  counselor.  Several  of  the  responses  are 
normally  included  in  a  list  of  supervisory  duties  of 
administrators . 

Teacher  Morale 

The  principals  state  that  the  counselors  perform 
a  variety  of  functions  which  imporve  teacher  morale.  Some 
of  these  functions  are  listed  as  follows:  (1)  by  orient¬ 
ation  of  new  teachers  to  the  school,  (2)  by  keeping  the 


staff  acquainted  with  special  work  going  on  in  the  school, 
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(3)  by  involving  the  teachers  in  counseling  through  refer¬ 
rals  and  group  guidance,  (4)  by  their  cheerful  attitude, 

(5)  by  relieving  tensions,  (6)  by  improving  students' 
effectiveness  and  attitudes,  (7)  by  liason  between  the 
principal  and  the  staff,  (8)  by  advice  to  the  principal 
regarding  teachers'  problems,  (9)  by  teacher  consultations, 
(10)  by  advice  to  the  principal,  (11)  by  acting  as  leaders. 

The  counselors  add  the  following  ways  for  improving 
teacher  morale:  (1)  by  being  a  mature,  reasonably  percept¬ 

ive  individual,  the  counselor  provides  a  person  to  whom  the 
other  teachers  can  complain;  (2)  by  being  in  the  position 
to  encourage  teachers  and  give  help  to  younger  staff 
members;  (3)  by  being  a  "bouquet  passer";  (4)  by  helping 
"back  up"  school  policy;  (5)  by  showing  interest  in  class¬ 
room  work;  (6)  by  helping  to  eliminate  discipline  problems; 
(7)  by  making  teachers  feel  free  to  discuss  problems  with 
the  counselor;  (8)  by  dealing  with  frustrating  students; 

(9)  by  assisting  with  school  programs;  (10)  by  interpreting 


school  philosophy. 
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Student  Morale 

Principals  state  that  counselors  improve  student 
morale  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  by  being  liked  by  the 
students,  (2)  by  being  impartial,  (3)  by  encouraging  self- 
directed  activities,  (4)  by  resolving  the  problems  of 
students,  (5)  by  eliciting  a  sound  approach  to  the  expect¬ 
ancies  of  the  school,  (6)  by  helping  students  with  study 
plans,  (7)  by  instilling  good  citizenship  traits,  (8)  by 
liason  between  the  students  and  the  staff,  (9)  by  clear¬ 
ing  problems  before  they  reach  the  discipline  stage, 

(10)  by  helping  the  student  adjust  to  the  school  environ¬ 
ment  . 

Counselors  add  the  following:  (1)  by  bringing 

about  good  relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  students, 
(2)  by  clarifying  school  aims  and  reconciling  them  with 
students aims,  (3)  by  assisting  students  with  council 
activities  and  social  functions,  (4)  by  helping  the  princi¬ 
pal  know  the  students,  (5)  by  improving  students'  motiva¬ 


tion  . 
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Promotions 

The  principals  state  that  the  counselors'  assistance 
is  always  called  upon  when  doubtful  cases,  special  cases, 
and  borderline  cases  arise.  The  counselors  can  contribute 
special  knowledge  regarding  emotional  and  home  backgrounds 
not  known  to  the  teachers.  Other  principals  ask  the  coun¬ 
selors  for  assistance  in  setting  up  groupings.  The  coun¬ 
selors  feel  that  their  function  is  chiefly  an  advisory  or 
interpretive  one. 

Discipline  Problems 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  both  counselors  and  prin¬ 
cipals  that  the  counselor  should  not  be  involved  in  admin¬ 
istering  discipline.  However,  the  principals  often  ask 
the  counselor  for  pre-discipline  advice  on  home  problems  and 
emotional  factors.  Indirectly  the  counselor  is  involved  in 
discipline-f or-prevention  and  rehabilitation.  Counselors 
also  feel  that  their  function  is  largely  one  of  prevention. 
The  counselors  are  more  concerned  with  fore-seeing  disci¬ 
pline  problems  and  in  dealing  with  causative  factors. 


I 


. 
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Parent  Interviews 

This  special  function  of  the  counselor  is  often 
performed  by  the  counselor  alone,  or  in  conjuction  with 
the  principal  or  teacher.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  counselor  because  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible  for  the  principal  to  have  the  time  or  the 
special  knowledge  of  the  students  required  for  the  many 
interviews  necessary  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

Research 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  counselor  is  in  the 
best  position  to  conduct  small  research  projects  within  the 
school.  Such  research  projects  might  include  case  studies, 
drop-out  studies,  and  retardation  studies.  The  counselor 
can  report  to  the  staff  and  the  principal  about  research 
going  on  in  the  field  of  education  which  could  improve 
teaching. 

School  Efficiency 

The  principals  suggest  that  the  counselor  improves 
school  efficiency  in  many  ways:  (1)  by  organizing  special 
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classes,  (2)  by  grouping  students  for  classes,  (3)  by  work¬ 
ing  with  parents,  (4)  by  improving  student  discipline  and 
morale,  (5)  by  setting  standards  and  by  example,  (6)  by 
playing  a  leading  role  in  staff  meetings  due  to  his  experi¬ 
ence  . 

The  counselors  add  the  following:  (1)  by  discover¬ 
ing  common  problems  of  students,  (2)  by  being  sensitive  to 
the  total  school  environment  which  counselors  can  use  to 
assist  the  student,  (3)  by  having  personal  contact  with  the 
students,  (4)  by  acting  as  a  liason  between  the  principal, 
the  teachers,  and  the  students,  (5)  by  drawing  attention  to 
trends,  (6)  by  being  a  resource  person. 

Assistance  to  the  Teacher 

Principals  and  counselors  report  the  following 
functions  performed  by  the  counselor  which  are  of  direct 
assistance  to  the  teacher:  (1)  by  working  with  teachers 

on  special  cases,  (2)  by  interpreting  test  results,  espec¬ 
ially  to  new  teachers,  (3)  by  giving  the  teacher  an  over¬ 
view  of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  a  student-family  back¬ 
ground,  emotional  factors  and  discipline  matters,  (4)  by 
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giving  hints  about  classroom  procedure  and  homework,  (5)  by 
orienting  new  home-room  teachers,  (6)  by  giving  support  to 
teachers'  decisions,  (7)  by  helping  teachers  understand 
their  students,  (8)  by  consolidating  marks,  (9)  by  keeping 
case  records,  (10)  by  encouraging  teachers  to  examine  the 
cumulative  records,  (11)  by  administering  diagnostic  tests, 
(12)  by  helping  teachers  become  acquainted  with  current 
problems . 

IV.  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  COUNSELOR'S  TIME 
SPENT  ON  EACH  FUNCTION 

The  principals  and  the  counselors  agree  that  most 
of  the  counselor's  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  individual 
guidance  function.  Although  the  opinions  range  from  30  per 
cent  to  90  per  cent,  the  median  for  the  principals  is  50 
per  cent  and  for  the  counselors  the  median  is  60  per  cent. 

The  opinions  regarding  the  time  to  be  spent  on  the  group 
guidance  function  range  from  5  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  with 
a  median  of  10  per  cent  for  both  the  principals  and  the  coun¬ 
selors.  The  time  to  be  spent  on  clerical  duties  by  the 
counselor  range  from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  with  a  median 
of  10  per  cent  for  both  the  principals  and  the  counselors. 
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The  range  of  opinions  for  time  spent  on  the  testing  function 
is  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  with  a  median  of  10  per  cent 
for  the  principals  and  5  per  cent  for  the  counselors. 


TABLE  XXVII 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "HOW  MUCH 
TIME  SHOULD  A  COUNSELOR  SPEND  ON 
EACH  FUNCTION?"  1961-62 


Function 

Principals 

Counselors 

Individual  guidance 

50% 

60% 

Group  guidance 

10 

10 

Clerical  duties 

10 

10 

Teacher  consultations 

10 

10 

Testing 

10 

5 

Miscellaneous* 

10 

5 

Total 

100% 

100% 

^Miscellaneous  functions  of  the  counselor  include 
such  items  as:  interviewing  parents,  assisting  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  conducting  case  studies,  and  improving  school- 


community  relations. 
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VI.  THE  COUNSELOR'S  RELATIONSHIPS 

Part-time  Teacher  or  Full-time  Counselor 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  full-time  coun¬ 
selors  in  the  Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  Schools;  however, 
many  principals  and  counselors  indicate  a  strong  desire  for 
full-time  counseling  services.  Those  principals  and  coun¬ 
selors  who  desire  the  counselors  to  be  part-time  teachers 
are  just  as  emphatic  in  their  opinion. 

Responses  indicate  that  22.7  per  cent  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  and  30.9  per  cent  of  the  counselors  believe  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  devote  all  his  time  to  counseling.  Although 
there  are  more  principals  and  counselors  who  believe  that 
the  counselor  should  be  a  part-time  teacher--principals 
77.3  per  cent  and  counselors  69.1  per  cent — this  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  type  of 
counseling  with  which  the  principals  and  the  counselors  are 


familiar . 


' 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "SHOULD 
COUNSELORS  BE  FULL-TIME  COUNSELORS  OR 
PART-TIME  COUNSELORS?"  1961-62 


Response 

Principals  Per  Cent 

Counselors  Per  Cent 

Full-time  coun- 


selors 

Part-time  coun- 

5 

22.7% 

13 

30.9% 

selors 

17 

77.3 

29 

69.1 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Relationship  Between  The  Counselor  And  The  Principal 

The  relationships  that  exist  between  the  counselor 
and  the  principal  appear  to  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
individuals  concerned.  The  discussion  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "What  should  be  the  relationships  between  the  coun¬ 
selor  and  the  principal?"  indicate  that  the  counselor's 
present  position  is  indeed  a  unique  one. 

There  is  a  clearly  defined  difference  of  opinion 


among  both  the  principals  and  the  counselors  regarding  the 
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the  amount  of  authority  that  should  be  vested  in  the  coun¬ 
selor.  Seven  principals  and  thirteen  counselors  believe 
that  the  counselor  should  be  in  the  direct  line  of  authority 
between  the  principal  and  the  teacher.  Fifteen  principals 
and  twenty-nine  counselors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  coun¬ 
selor's  position  should  be  an  advisory  one  rather  than  one 
of  authority. 

Seventeen  principals,  77.3  per  cent,  and  thirty- 
nine  counselors,  92.9  per  cent,  see  the  counselor's  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  principal  as  a  "confidant"  rather  than 
"as  another  teacher".  These  principals  and  counselors  see 
the  counselor's  relationship  with  the  principal  as  one  of 


considerable  trust  and  mutual  co-operation. 


- 


\ 
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TABLE  XXIX 

THE  RESPONSES  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  QUESTION,  “SHOULD 
THE  COUNSELOR'S  POSITION  BE  ONE  OF 
AUTHORITY-LINE  OR  ADVISORY-STAFF?'* 

1961-62 


Position 

Principal  Per  Cent 

Counselor  Per  Cent 

Line  (or  authority) 

7 

31.9% 

13 

30.9% 

Staff  (advisory 

15_ 

68.1 

29 

69.1 

Total 

22 

100.0% 

42 

100.0% 

Relationships  Between  the  Counselor  and  the  Staff 

There  appears  to  be  a  less  clearly  defined  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  the  counselors  and  the  other  teachers 
on  the  staff  than  between  the  counselors  and  the  principals. 
The  counselor's  personality  and  qualifications  influence 
this  relationship  to  a  large  degree.  Three  relationships 
between  counselors  and  teachers  are  given:  as  another 


teacher,  as  a  consulatant,  as  a  confidant. 


TABLE  XXX 
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THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  COUNSELORS  AND  TEACHERS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TWENTY-TWO  PRINCIPALS  AND 
FORTY-TWO  COUNSELORS  IN  THE  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ,  1961-62 


Relationships* 

Principals 

Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

As  another 

teacher 

16 

12.1% 

25 

59.5% 

As  a  consultant 

16 

72.7 

28 

66.7 

As  a  confidant 

9 

40.9 

32 

76.2 

*These  relationships  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 


Relationships  Between  Counselors  and  Students 

Four  relationships  between  counselors  and  students 
are  listed  by  the  principals  and  the  counselors:  as  another 
teacher,  as  a  friend,  as  an  authority  figure,  as  a  confidant. 
Again,  these  categories  or  relationships  are  not  mutually 


exclusive . 
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TABLE  XXXI 

THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  COUNSELORS  AND  STUDENTS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TWENTY-TWO  PRINCIPALS  AND 
FORTY-TWO  COUNSELORS  IN  EDMONTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1961-62 


Relationships*  Principals 

Per  Cent 

Counselors 

Per  Cent 

As  another  teacher 

8 

36.3% 

7 

16.7% 

As  a  friend 

13 

59.1 

23 

54.8 

As  an  authority 
figure 

6 

27.3 

9 

21.4 

As  a  confidant 

18 

81.8 

42 

100.0 

*These  relationships  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

A  considerable  amount  of  confusion  appears  to  exist, 
among  principals  and  among  counselors  and  between  principals 
and  counselors  in  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools,  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  counselor.  Both  principals  and  coun¬ 
selors  disagree  on  what  normally  are  considered  legitimate 
functions  of  the  counselor.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
include  functions  which  are  normally  performed  by  the  teacher 
or  the  administrator.  There  are  several  reasons  which  may 
account  for  these  discrepancies:  (1)  the  lack  of  counsel- 


• 

. 

. 
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ing  training  on  the  part  of  most  counselors,  (2)  the  fact 
that  counselors  are  also  part-time  teachers,  (3)  the  absence 
of  proper  counseling  organization  within  the  school,  (4)  the 
attitude  of  the  principal  towards  counseling,  (5)  the  fact 
that  counseling  has  been  linked  with  administration  because 
several  administrators  are  or  have  been  counselors. 

Comments  of  counselors  and  principals  made  during 
the  interviews  indicate  recognition  of,  and  a  desire  for, 
further  training  on  the  part  of  the  counselor. 

"Some  policy  should  be  set  on  the  requirements, 
selection,  and  training  of  counselors." 

"The  first-year  counselor  should  work  with  an 
experienced  counselor." 

"If  guidance  work  is  of  value,  then  adequate 
further  training  should  be  provided  by  in-service  training 
or  by  the  University." 

These  quotes  illustrate  a  general  desire  for  better 
trained  counselors.  Furthermore,  to  questions  such  as, 
"Should  the  counselor's  function  include  administering 
tests?" ,  the  reply  is  often  qualified  by  the  expression, 
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"If  properly  trained."  or  I  do  not  do  this  because  of  lack 
of  training." 

The  dual  role  of  teacher  and  counselor  contributes 
to  the  confusion  existing  regarding  the  counselor's  func¬ 
tions.  Quotes  from  counselors  and  principals  illustrate 
this  problem. 

"Functions  of  the  counselor  should  be  separated  from 
those  of  a  teacher." 

"A  real  effort  should  be  made  to  explain  the  role  of 
the  counselor  to  teachers  and  administrators." 

Principals  assign  tasks  to  the  counselor  because  he 
is  a  teacher,  or  because  he  is  a  counselor,  or  because  he  is 
both,  with  no  clear  distinction  between  counselor's  functions 
and  teacher's  functions.  Counselors  often  perform  various 
functions  without  clearly  differentiating  whether  they  per¬ 
form  them  as  teachers  or  as  counselors. 

The  absence  of  proper  organization  of  counseling 
services  in  the  school  is  illustrated  by  quotations  from 


interviews  of  counselors  and  principals. 
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"The  role  of  the  counselor  should  be  explained  to 
teachers  and  administrators." 

"We  need  a  definite  job-analysis  from  the  central 

office . " 

"Some  organization  through-out  the  system  should 
give  us  some  standards  to  work  towards  7  this  way,  each 
counselor  works  alone." 

The  opinions  expressed  indicate  a  need  for  an 
improved  organization  of  counseling  services  with  better 
facilities  provided,  with  a  consistent  counselor-student 
ratio,  and  with  functions  of  the  counselor  clearly  defined. 

The  attitude  of  the  principal  toward  counsel  ing  in 
the  school  contributes  to  the  effectiveness  or  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  the  counselor.  Unless  the  principal  is  prepared  to 
give  leadership  in  the  organization  of  the  counseling  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  school,  the  counselor's  work  is  handicapped. 
Attitudes  of  principals  toward  counseling  are  illustrated 
in  the  following  quotes  from  interviews. 

"Counseling  service  is  an  invaluable  part  of  the 


school  set-up." 
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"Interest  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  counsel¬ 
ing  has  increased  in  recent  years." 

"Counselor's  work  is  over-rated." 

Principals 1  attitudes  toward  counseling  is  further 
illustrated  by  their  choice  of  personnel  for  counseling 
and  the  amount  of  time  provided  for  counseling.  In  general, 
this  researcher  finds  that  most  principals  have  a  favorable 
attitude  towards  counseling,  but,  that  several  principals 
are  unable  to  provide  the  leadership  required  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  or  experience  with  a  counseling  program  in  the 
Junior  High  School. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  this 
researcher's  view  that  counseling  is  closely  linked  with 
administration  in  the  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools.  Several 
principals  and  assistant-principals  are  also  counselors. 
Furthermore,  many  counselors  accept  tasks  which  are  admin¬ 
istrative  in  nature.  Some  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  over 
this  state  of  affairs  as  illustrated  by  the  following  quota¬ 


tions  : 
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"A  real  effort  should  be  made  to  explain  the  role 
of  the  counselor  to  the  teachers  and  administrators." 

"Functions  of  the  counselor  should  be  separated 
from  those  of  a  second  vice-principal." 

"Counselors  are  dragged  into  a  role  which  is  an 
impossible  one,  that  of  a  second  vice-pr incipalship . " 

"Counseling  is  the  finest  type  of  training  for  admin¬ 
istration  .  " 

This  researcher  feels  that  close  association  between 
administrators  and  counselors  is  desirable  as  long  as  there 
is  no  linkage  between  the  two  in  the  minds  of  students.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  in  many  Edmonton  Junior  High 
Schools  the  students  look  upon  the  counselor  as  an  extension 
of  the  administration.  In  such  cases,  effective  counseling 


is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  FURTHER  RESEARCH  SUGGESTED 

I .  SUMMARY 

This  survey  attempts  to  examine  the  counselor's 
functions  in  the  Edmonton  Public  Junior  High  Schools. 

Facts  and  opinions  have  been  collected  from  all  of  the 
principals  and  all  of  the  counselors  in  Junior  High 
Schools  having  counselors  to  observe  the  similarities  and 
differences  of  opinion  which  exist  regarding  the  counselor's 
functions,  both  as  they  exist  in  actual  practice  and  as  they 
should  exist  under  the  best  of  conditions. 

Several  related  aspects  of  counselor's  functions  are 
included  in  the  survey  because  they  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  counselor's  functions.  These  include:  (1)  the 

counselor's  training,  (2)  the  counselor's  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  (3)  the  counselor's  relationships  with  the  principal, 
with  the  teachers,  and  with  the  students,  (4)  the  percentage 
of  the  counselor's  time  spent  on  the  various  functions, 

(5)  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  students,  (6)  the  facilities 


provided  for  counselors. 
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The  responses  of  principals  and  counselors  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  Junior  High  Schools  indicate  that  the  number  of  counsel¬ 
ors  per  school ,  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  students,  and 
whether  there  should  be  a  male  and/or  a  female  counselor 
all  depended  upon  the  particular  wishes  of  the  principal. 

As  a  consequence,  all  these  factors  varied  from  school  to 
school . 

An  examination  of  the  ratio  of  counselors  to 
students  in  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools  reveal  a  range 
of  1/550  to  1/1,200,  indicating  that  some  schools  have 
more  than  twice  as  much  counseling  time  as  others.  Prin¬ 
cipal's  opinions  of  what  should  be  the  ideal  ratio,  indicate 
a  similar  range,  1/250  to  1/1,200,  with  the  principals  more 
familiar  with  counseling  selecting  1/500.  The  median  ideal 
ratio,  according  to  the  counselors  is  1/300. 

The  provision  of  counseling  facilities  in  Edmonton 
Junior  High  Schools  appears  to  be  meagre  and  inadequate  in 
most  instances.  Of  the  twenty-two  schools  in  this  survey, 
only  three  have  spacious,  well-furnished  rooms  for  the  coun- 
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selor  and  one  of  these  is  noisy  and  not  centrally  located. 
This  situation  does  not  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  principals, 
nor  of  the  counselors.  They state  that  the  counselor's 
facilities  should  be  a  well-planned  room  which  is  private, 
central,  inviting  and  comfortable.  They  list  the  following 
equipment  as  necessary:  private  telephone,  books,  tests 
and  testing  area,  locked  filing  cabinet,  and  comfortable 
furniture . 

The  survey  of  counselor's  university  training 
reveals  that  the  amount  of  training  for  male  counselors 
ranges  from  two  to  six  years,  with  a  mean  of  4.0  years  of 
university  training.  For  female  counselors,  the  range  is 
one  to  four  years  university  training  with  a  mean  of  2.7 

f 

years.  Six  male  and  ten  female  counselors  have  less  than  a 
Bachelor's  degree  and  only  one  male  counselor  has  a  Master's 
degree.  The  courses  taken  by  the  counselors  indicate  that 
out  of  forty-two  counselors  only  three  have  taken  more  than 
two  courses  in  guidance,  only  twelve  have  taken  more  than 
two  courses  in  psychology,  and  none  have  taken  more  than  two 
courses  in  sociology.  The  first  two  courses  in  psychology 
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are  in  educational  psychology  and  are  taken  as  required 
courses  toward  a  degree  in  Education,  not  as  special  train¬ 
ing  for  counseling.  Only  two  counselors  report  work  experi¬ 
ence  outside  of  teaching. 

The  teaching  experience  of  counselors  in  Edmonton 
Junior  High  Schools  ranges  from  one  to  thirty-nine  years  for 
male,  and  one  to  twenty-one  years  for  female  counselors. 

The  mean  for  male  counselors  is  12.9  years  and  for  female 
counselors  the  mean  is  9.8  years  of  teaching  experience. 

None  of  the  counselors  have  been  counseling  for  more  than 
five  years.  The  mean  for  male  counselors  is  2.8  years;  for 
female  counselors  the  mean  is  2.1  years  of  counseling  experi¬ 
ence  . 

The  minimum  university  training  for  counselors 
according  to  77.2  per  cent  of  the  principals  should  be  a 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Of  the  counselors,  47.6  per  cent  rec- 
commend  as  a  minimum  at  least  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  28.6 
per  cent  recommend  a  Master's  degree  with  emphasis  on 
courses  in  guidance,  psychology,  and  sociology.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  indicate  a  desire  for  considerable  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  prior  to  counseling  with  72.8  per  cent  in  favor  of  more 
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than  five  years  teaching  experience.  The  counselors  are 
evenly  divided  in  their  opinion  with  42.8  per  cent  indicat¬ 
ing  that  less  than  five  years  was  sufficient  teaching  experi 
ence  and  42.9  per  cent  suggesting  more  than  five  years 
teaching  experience  prior  to  counseling. 

It  appears,  from  the  responses  of  principals  and 
counselors,  that  the  selection  of  counselors  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  combination  of  the  principal  and  super¬ 
visors,  or  principal  and  staff,  or  principal  and  psycholo¬ 
gist.  Only  two  principals  and  no  counselors  suggest  that 
the  principal  alone,  should  select  the  counselor.  None  of 
the  principals  and  only  14.6  per  cent  of  the  counselors  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  principal  should  not  be  involved  in  the  select 
ion  of  the  counselor.  A  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed 
both  by  principals  and  by  counselors  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  have  separate  counselors  for  boys  and  girls. 

Of  the  principals,  18.2  per  cent  believe  it  is  necessary, 
54.5  per  cent  believe  it  is  desirable,  and  27.3  per  cent 
believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  separate  counselors  for 
boys  and  girls.  Of  the  counselors,  26.2  per  cent  believe 
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it  is  necessary,  38.7  per  cent  believe  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  separate  counselor  for  boys  and  girls. 

Desirable  personal  characteristics  of  counselors  as 
selected  by  principals  and  counselors  are  as  follows: 

(1)  good  judgment,  (2)  knowledge  of  young  people,  (3)  mat¬ 
urity,  (4)  tact,  (5)  sympathy,  (6)  sense  of  humor,  (7)  un¬ 
derstanding,  (8)  objectivity,  (9)  impartiality,  (10)  dis¬ 
cretion,  (11)  cheerfulness,  (12)  patience,  (13)  honesty, 
(14)  enthusiasm,  (15)  and  being  a  good  listener. 

The  most  usual  administrative  functions  performed 
by  counselors  include:  (1)  conducting  parent  interviews, 

(2)  organizing  orientation  days  for  Grade  IX,  (3)  dividing 
students  into  classes,  (4)  being  responsible  for  cumulative 
records,  (5)  being  staff  advisor  to  the  students'  union, 

(6)  supervising  sports,  (7)  assisting  in  time-table  con¬ 
struction.  Many  other  administrative  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  individual  counselors  but  each  of  these  are  not 
reported  by  more  than  two  principals  or  counselors.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  18.2  per  cent  of  the  princi¬ 


pals  and  9.5  per  cent  of  the  counselors  indicate  that  they 
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believe  the  counselor  should  not  perform  these  administrat¬ 
ive  functions. 

The  principals  believe  that  all  their  counselors 
give  guidance  to  students  having  emotional  problems.  All 
but  one  principal  state  that  this  is  one  of  the  counselor's 
functions.  Of  the  forty-two  counselors,  thirty-six  do 
counsel  students  having  emotional  problems  but  only  twenty- 
five  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  counselor's  functions. 

Both  the  principals  and  the  counselors  believe  the 
counselor's  functions  include  giving  student's  request 
interviews  and  teacher  referral  interviews;  however,  three 
principals  and  two  counselors  believe  routine  interviews 
are  not  a  function  of  the  counselor. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  among  either  princi¬ 
pals  or  counselors  regarding  what  group  guidance  functions 
the  counselor  should  perform.  Principals  and  counselors 
agree  that  the  counselor  should  not  administer  discipline. 
There  is,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
counseling  students  causing  discipline  problems  should  be  a 
function  of  the  counselors.  About  50  per  cent  of  both 
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principals  and  counselors  believe  that  counseling  students 
causing  discipline  problems  should  not  be  a  function  of  the 
counselor . 

Again ,  about  50  per  cent  of  both  the  principals 
and  counselors  believe  that  counseling  students  who  play 
truant  is  a  function  of  the  counselor.  The  other  half  of 
the  principals  and  counselors  who  believe  this  should  not 
be  a  function  of  the  counselor  state  that  this  is  one  of 
the  principal's  functions. 

Both  the  principals  and  the  counselors  state  that 
clerical  duties  of  the  counselor  should  be  kept  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  However,  they  feel  that  keeping  his  own  interview 
records  is  a  function  of  the  counselor.  Five  principals 
and  six  counselors  also  state  that  the  counselor  should 
maintain  the  cumulative  records. 

Fifteen  principals  state  that  the  counselor's  func¬ 
tions  should  include  extra-curricular  activities,  two  prin¬ 
cipals  state  that  these  should  not  be  a  function  of  the 
counselor  and  five  say  that  the  counselor's  functions 
includes  being  an  advisor  to  the  students'  union,  only. 
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Twenty  counselors  state  that  extra-curricular  activities 
are  functions  of  the  counselors,  twelve  say  they  are  not, 
and  ten  state  that  being  an  advisor  to  the  students 1  union 
is  the  only  extra-curricular  activity  which  should  be  a 
function  of  the  counselor. 

Principals  and  counselors  are  in  general  agreement 
that  orientation  of  new  students  to  the  school  is  not  a 
function  of  the  counselors. 

The  majority  of  both  principals  and  counselors 
believe  that  administering  group  intelligence  tests, 
arranging  for  individual  intelligence  tests,  and  re-testing 
are  functions  of  the  counselor.  However,  the  majority  of 
both  principals  and  counselors  believe  that  administering 
vocational  interest  tests  and  personality  tests  are  not 
functions  of  the  counselor  in  Junior  High  Schools.  Only 
two  principals  and  one  counselor  state  that  counselors 
should  not  administer  any  tests. 

Only  five  principals  and  eight  counselors  believe 
that  administering  reading  diagnostic  tests  is  a  function 
of  the  counselor.  Two  principals  and  five  counselors 
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believe  that  the  counselor's  function  includes  teaching 
remedial  reading.  All  the  other  principals  and  counselors 
believe  these  functions  belong  to  the  reading  specialist 
and  to  the  classroom  teacher.  All  the  principals  and  all 
the  counselors  agree  that  the  counselor's  functions  should 
include  the  improving  of  students'  study  habits  by  such 
means  as:  providing  guides  to  learning,  constructing  home 
study  charts,  and  by  talking  to  student  groups. 

Teacher  consultations  are  considered  a  function  of 
the  counselor  by  all  but  three  principals  and  two  counsel¬ 
ors  . 

Although  both  principals  and  counselors  state  that 
case  studies  are  not  being  carried  out  at  present,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  case  studies  should  be  a  function  of 
the  counselor. 

Exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  principals  believe  the 
counselor's  functions  includes  being  more  involved  in  Home 
and  School  activities  than  another  teacher,  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  principals  believe  this  is  not  a  function  of  the 
counselor.  Of  the  counselors,  33  1/3  per  cent  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  counselor's  functions  and  66  2/3  per  cent 


disagree . 
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Fourteen  principals  and  twenty-two  counselors 
believe  home  visitsshould  be  a  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
counselor.  Eight  principals  and  twenty  counselors  believe 
this  is  a  function  of  other  agencies. 

If  sufficient  time  is  provided  for  counseling,  both 
the  principals  and  the  counselors  agree  that  research  should 
be  one  of  the  counselor's  functions. 

Follow-up  of  students  leaving  school  is  not  one  of 
the  counselor's  functions  at  present;  however,  five  prin¬ 
cipals  and  fifteen  counselors  believe  that  this  should  be 
one  of  the  counselor's  functions.  Seventeen  principals  and 
twenty-seven  counselors  indicate  that  follow-up  of  students 
leaving  school  should  not  be  a  counselor's  function  in 
Junior  High  School. 

Thirteen  principals  and  twenty-two  counselors  state 
that  counselor's  functions  include  being  more  concerned 
with  establishing  good  public  relations  than  another  teacher. 
Nine  principals  and  twenty  counselors  believe  this  is  not 
one  of  the  counselor's  functions. 

Among  the  special  functions  the  counselors  perform 
which  are  of  direct  assistanct  to  the  principal  are: 
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(1)  improving  teacher  morale,  (2)  improving  student  morale, 

(3)  assisting  in  promotion  of  students,  (4)  reducing  disci¬ 
pline  problems,  (5)  assisting  in  parent  interviews,  (6)  do¬ 
ing  research,  (7)  improving  school  efficiency. 

Principals  and  counselors  also  agree  that  the  coun¬ 
selor  performs  a  variety  of  special  functions  which  are  of 
direct  assistance  to  the  teachers. 

Principals  and  counselors  suggest  that  the  percentage 
of  the  counselor’s  time  to  be  spent  on  each  of  the  following 
functions  are  indicated  in  parentheses:  individual  guidance 
(50%-60%);  group  guidance,  (10%);  clerical  duties,  (10%); 
teacher  consultations,  (10%);  testing,  (5%-10%);  miscellan¬ 
eous  ,  ( 5%-10%) . 

Although  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  full-time 
counselors  in  the  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools,  22.7  per 
cent  of  the  principals  and  30.9  per  cent  of  the  counselors 
believe  the  counselor  should  be  counseling  full-time. 

Of  the  principals,  31.9  per  cent  state  that  the 
counselor  should  be  in  direct  line  of  authority  between  the 
principal  and  the  teachers,  68.1  per  cent  of  the  principals 


believe  the  counseling  position  is  an  advisory  or  staff  posi- 
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tion.  Of  the  counselors,  30.9  per  cent  believe  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  be  in  the  line  of  authority,  69.1  per  cent 
believe  the  counselor's  position  is  a  staff  or  advisory  one. 

The  counselor's  relationship  with  the  principal  is 
generally  considered  by  both  the  principals  and  the  coun¬ 
selors  as  being  of  a  confidential  nature  with  considerable 
trust  and  mutual  co-operation. 

The  relationships  between  the  counselor  and  the 
teacher  is  seen  as  follows:  as  another  teacher,  as  a  con¬ 
sultant,  and  as  a  confidant.  The  relationships  between 
the  counselor  and  the  student  is  seen  as  follows:  as 
another  teacher,  as  a  friend,  as  an  authority  figure,  and 
as  a  confidant.  These  relationships  may  vary  between  one 
counselor  and  another  depending  upon  how  he  is  regarded  by 
the  principal,  the  teachers  and  the  students. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  survey  support  the  hypotheses: 

(1)  the  functions  of  the  counselor  as  seen  by  the  principals 
are  inconsistent  in  many  respects  with  the  functions  of  the 
counselor  as  seen  by  the  counselor,  (2)  among  the  principals 
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there  are  inconsistencies  regarding  what  should  be  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  counselor,  (3)  among  the  counselors  there  are 
inconsistencies  regarding  what  should  be  the  functions  of 
the  counselor. 

Principals  and  counselors  do  not  agree  on  what  (if 
any)  administrative  functions  should  be  delegated  to  the 
counselor.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  administrative  func¬ 
tions  that  the  counselors  state  they  are  performing  are  not 
reported  by  the  principals. 

The  responses  of  both  the  principals  and  the  coun¬ 
selors  indicate  that  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  whether  the  following  should  be  functions 
of  the  counselor:  (1)  counseling  students  with  emotional 

problems,  (2)  orienting  new  students  as  a  group,  (3)  help¬ 
ing  under-achievers  as  a  group,  (4)„  organizing  high  school 
orientation  programs,  (5)  teaching  the  Group  Guidance  course, 

(6)  counseling  students  causing  discipline  problems, 

(7)  supervising  extra-curricular  activities,  (8)  entering 
cumulative  records,  (9)  administering  tests,  (10)  teaching 
remedial  reading,  (11)  conducting  case  studies,  (12)  keep- 
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ing  a  follow-up  record  on  students  leaving  school, 

(13)  research,  (14)  conducting  home  visits,  (15)  being  more 
involved  in  Home  and  School  than  a  teacher,  (16)  being  more 
concerned  with  public  relations  than  a  teacher. 

The  responses  of  both  the  principals  and  the  coun¬ 
selors  indicate  general  agreement  that  the  following  should 
be  functions  of  the  counselor:  (1)  giving  individual  inter¬ 

views,  (2)  improving  students'  study  habits,  (3)  keeping 
own  records,  (4)  conducting  teacher  consultations,  (5)  ref¬ 
erring  students  to  other  agencies. 

Both  the  principals  and  the  counselors  indicate  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  regarding  the  following  aspects  of  the 
counselor's  function:  (1)  whether  there  should  be  separate 

counselors  for  boys  and  girls,  (2)  the  ratio  of  counselors 
to  students,  (3)  counselors'  training  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  The  principals  and  counselors  are  in  agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  regarding  the  personal  characteristic  s  that  should  be 
possessed  by  the  counselor  and  the  percentage  of  time  the 
counselor  should  spend  on  various  functions. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  actual  amount  of  coun¬ 
seling  time  provided  in  the  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools. 
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Some  schools  have  both  a  male  and  a  female  counselor,  others 
have  only  a  male  counselor.  Not  only  does  the  actual  coun¬ 
selor/pupil  ratio  vary  considerably  from  school  to  school 
but  there  is  also  a  wide  range  of  opinion  among  the  princi¬ 
pals  and  among  the  counselors  as  to  what  should  constitute 
an  ideal  counselor/pupil  ratio. 

The  counseling  facilities  range  from  none  at  all  to 
what  is  considered  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  although  most 
of  the  facilities  provided  for  counselors  are  inadequate. 
Although  counselors  are  quite  consistent  in  their  opinions 
as  to  what  should  constitute  adequate  facilities,  the  prin¬ 
cipals'  opinions  vary  from  a  small  office  to  an  elaborate, 
spacious  room  with  comfortable,  attractive  furnishings. 

The  university  training  of  counselors  ranges  from 
one  year  to  six  years,  again  showing  little  uniformity  in 
amount,  quality  or  area.  Very  few  have  taken  more  than  one 
guidance  course  and  most  of  the  counselors  have  taken  no 
guidance  courses  or  other  guidance  training.  The  counsel¬ 
ors  '  training  as  indicated  by  responses  of  counselors  in 


Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools  is  quite  inferior  to  the  train- 
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ing  required  of  counselors  in  the  United  States  as  indicated 
in  the  review  of  related  literature. 

The  relationships  between  the  counselor  and  the 
principal,  between  the  counselor  and  the  teaching  staff, 
and  between  the  counselor  and  the  students  appear  to  vary 
considerably  depending  upon  the  particular  principal  and  the 
particular  counselor.  Furthermore,  there  is  little 
agreement  among  the  principals  or  among  the  counselors  as 
to  the  type  of  relationships  that  should  exist  between  the 
counselor  and  the  principal,  the  staff,  and  the  students. 
Some  principals  and  counselors  express  the  opinion  that 
these  relationships  should  be  of  the  line  of  authority  type, 
whereas  others  believe  that  the  relationships  should  be  of 
a  more  permissive  type,  such  as  an  advisor,  a  consultant, 
and  a  confidant. 

In  summary,  there  appears  to  be  general  lack  of 
uniformity  of  practice  among  counselors  in  the  Edmonton 
Public  Junior  High  Schools.  Furthermore,  there  appears  to 
be  inconsistency  of  opinion  among  principals  and  counselors 
alike,  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  functions  of  the 


counselor . 
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III.  FURTHER  RESEARCH  SUGGESTED 

1.  This  study  suggests  that  further  research  should  be 
carried  out  to  clarify  the  role  and  functions  of  the 
counselor  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

2.  Further  research  should  be  carried  out  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  training  of  counselors. 

3 .  Further  research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  full-time  counselors  to 
part-time  counselors. 

4.  Further  research  is  needed  to  establish  types  of 


in-service  training  programs  for  counselors. 


4  . 
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APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  FORM 

A.  SCHOOL  DATA 

1 .  Name  of  school _ 

2.  Number  of  Junior  High  rooms _ 

3.  Number  of  students _ 

4.  Number  of  counselors:  male _ female _ 

5.  Number  of  counseling  periods:  male _ female _ 

6.  Ratio  of  counselors  to  students _ 

7 .  What  facilities  and  equipment  are  provided  for  the 
counselor  ? 

Type  of  room _ 

Location  of  room _ 

Furniture _ 

Telephone:  extention _ private _ none _ 

Filing  cabinet _ 

Display  racks _ 

Other _ 

B.  PRINCIPAL'S  DATA, 

1 .  Name _ 

2.  Teaching  experience _ 

3.  Experience  as  a  principal _ 
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C.  COUNSELOR'S  DATA 

1 .  Name _ 

2.  University  training: 

degrees  (or  years) _ 

certificates _ 

guidance  courses _ 

psychology  courses _ 

sociology  courses _ 

special  training _ 

teaching  experience: 

elementary _ junior  high _ senior  high _ 

D.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNSELOR 

1.  What  should  be  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  students? _ 

2.  Is  there  a  separate  counselor  for  boys  and  girls? _ 

3.  Do  you  think  this  is:  necessary _ desirable _ 

4.  Do  counselors  counsel  students  with  emotional  problems? 


5.  Do  you  think  they  should? _ 

What  administrative  functions  are  delegated  to  coun¬ 
selors? 
time-tables 


6. 


orientation  days 


cumulative  records _ 

parent  interviews _ 

students '  union _ 

extra-curricular  activities _ 

division  of  students  into  classes _ 

other _ 

7 .  What  administrative  functions  should  be  delegated  to 
the  counselor? 


8.  What  should  be  the  counselor's  personal  qualifications 

maturity _ sense  of  humour _ tact _ good  judg¬ 
ment _ cheerfulness _ obj  ectivity _ impartial¬ 
ity _ patience _ understanding _  honesty _ 

discretion _ sympathy _ knowledge  of  young  people 

_ other _ 

9.  What  should  be  the  counselor's  training? 

university _ 

psychology  and  sociology  courses _ 


special  training 
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in-service  training _ 

teaching  experience _ 

10.  Other  factors  related  to  counselor's  training 


11.  How  should  counselors  be  selected? 

by  the  staff _ by  the  supervisors _ 

by  the  psychologist _ by  the  principals _ 

by  a  combination  of _ 

12.  Should  the  counselor's  functions  include  the  following? 
Individual  guidance: 

requests _ referrals _ routine _ 

Group  guidance: 

new  students _ under -achievers _ 

orientation _ other _ 

Discipline  problems _ 

Attendance _ 

Clerical  duties _ 

Extra-curricular  activities _ 

Testing: 

group  intelligence _ 

arranging  for  individual  testing _ 
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re -testing _ 

vocational  interest  tests _ 

personality  tests _ 

Entering  cumulative  records _ 

Orientation  of  new  students _ 

Reading:  diagnostic  tests _ remedial _ 

Study  habits _ 

Emotional  cases _ 

Follow-up  of  students  leaving  school _ 

Research _ 

Home  visits _ 

Home  and  School _ 

Public  relations _ 

Referrals  to  other  agencies _ 

13.  Give  the  percentage  of  the  counselor's  time  that  you 
think  should  be  spent  on  each  of  the  following: 

individual  guidance _ group  guidance _ clerical 

duties _ case  studies _ teacher  consultations _ 

testing _ others _ 


14.  What  special  functions  should  the  counselor  perform  to 
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be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  principal? 

teacher  morale _ 

student  morale _ 

promotions _ 

discipline  problems _ 

parental  interviews _ 

research _ 

school  efficiency _ 

other _ 

15.  What  special  functions  should  the  counselor  perform 
to  be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  teacher? 

working  with  teacher  on  special  cases _ 

interpreting  tests _ 

case  records _ 

new  students _ 

other _ 

16.  Should  the  counselor  be  a  part-time  teacher _ 

or  a  full-time  counselor? _ 

17 .  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  the  counselor 
and  the  principal? 

line _ staff _ confidant _ as 

another  teacher 
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18.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  the  counselor 
and  the  other  teachers  on  the  staff? 

as  another  teacher _ consultant _ 

confidant _ 

19.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  the  counselor 
and  the  students? 

as  another  teacher _ as  a  friend _ 

as  an  authority _ as  a  confidant _ 

20.  What  facilities  and  equipment  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  counselor's  functions  efficiently? 

type  of  room _ 

telephone _ _ 

filing  cabinet _ 

testing  equipment _ 

furniture _ 

books _ 

other 


21.  COMMENTS: 


